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THE UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
BIBLE 


WHENEVER we approach a subject of this nature we are con- 
fronted with the problem of documentary sources. We are 
advised that it is unscientific to regard the Old Testament as 
one whole. We must expect a development in philosophic as 
in other regions of human thought. No doubt there is a good 
deal of truth in this position. But it can be carried too far. 
There are two features that must -be kept distinct : (1) the 
influence of contemporary thought on a writer’s outlook ; (2) the 
actual outlook of the writer. 

A man, e.g., may embody, consciously or unconsciously, 
elements from John Calvin in his theology. Most men to-day 
embody them unconsciously. But a man’s main theological 
outlook can be definitely determined whether it is known that he 
is indebted to Calvin or not. A paedo-Baptist is none the less 
a paedo-Baptist because he is blissfully ignorant that his attempt 
to meet the argument from silence as to children being baptised 
by the counter argument that there is no example of women 
taking Holy Communion is found in Calvin’s Jnstitutes. Where 
new elements emerge they will be apparent in the formulation 
of the Old Testament narrator or prophet. What we have to 
avoid is the assumption of a philosophic development with 
which the Old Testament writings, or some of them, can 
only be reconciled by a violent distortion of their plain natural 
meaning. 

It is not scientific to say off-hand that Moses knew nothing 
of certain philosophic or ethical principles and therefore could 
not have written or dictated certain passages attributed to him. 
It may be so, but we really need a posteriori evidence in the form 
of indisputable historic data. These are not easy to get. It is 
much easier to say Moses could not have known this or that 
than to establish that as a matter of fact Moses did not know it. 
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Still the habit persists of assuming hastily that we are in possession 
of such evidence of a consistent philosophic development that 
we are enabled to determine the approximate time of the advent 
of what has been called “ Ethical Monotheism”’. 

The phrase conceals a number of ambiguities but it is still 
widely used. Does it mean that there was a primitive monotheism 
which was not ethical? Or does it mean that Animism, Polytheism, 
Henotheism were all unethical ? And how does it propose to 
relate Ethos to Ethics, seeing that there was some kind of éthos 
even in the most primitive periods of human history ? We are 
reminded of Butler’s plaint, “‘ and so men go on with words”. 
We might even add, “and lose their temper when they are 
stopped ”. But we do not seek to pursue the matter further, at 
this stage, than to point out that increasing light has been 
thrown on the early stages of Israel’s history. 

It is no longer possible to regard the times even of the 
patriarchs as truly primitive. It is foolish to speak of the 
Israelitish wanderers in the desert as “‘ nomads ”’ in the same 
connotation as illiterate Bedouins. Canaan was influenced by 
Babylonian and Hurrian civilisation, a civilisation sufficiently 
advanced to admit of the framing of elaborate written codes of 
law which found expression in the recognised habits of the 
people. 

To suggest that such a civilisation could emerge without 
ethics is to belie the evidence of history. The question to-day 
appears to be not ‘‘ Could Moses excogitate an elaborate code?” 
but “‘ How much of the alleged Mosaic code can be said to be 
really original ?’’ Hammurabi, the Hittites, the Hurrians and 
the Ras Shamra tablets demand a very serious revision of the 
older theories concerning the exact type of civilisation prevalent 
in Canaan and in the surrounding peoples at the time of the 
patriarchs and also at the time of the Exodus. 

Still there are some who cling with pathetic earnestness to 
the modern but now traditional stratification of the Old Testa- 
ment deposits. For our purpose it is not necessary to disturb 
this fairly modern yet widely accepted division into JE, P and 
D. Even, indeed, the old fragmentary hypothesis, were it 
accepted, would still leave us with certain very remarkable 
pronouncements which may properly be described as embodying 
the philosophy underlying Biblical monotheism. For example, 
Dr. Driver draws attention to the anthropomorphic language 
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in which what is called the older Creation narrative is couched. 
The Lord God formed man, builded woman out of his side, 
breathed into man’s nostrils, planted a garden, made trees to grow, 
formed every beast. We have to ask, What does this characteristic 
phraseology imply ? 

If we are to use modern language we would say that the 
writer had a very decided conception of the teleological argu- 
ment as it has been developed by later philosophers. The 
graphic details leave nothing to be desired. The Lord God 
formed, builded, breathed, planted, made. However anthropo- 
morphic the form of expression, indeed just because it is so 
definitely anthropomorphic, no doubt whatever is left on the 
mind of the reader that here there is a deep conviction that the 
existing world was designed. And we are carried further back 
than the furniture of the Universe. The Lord God made the 
earth and the heavens. Later He caused rain to fall upon the 
earth. Its barren condition is explained by the fact that hitherto 
He had withheld His hand. There are no secondary causes 
introduced, unless indeed by a rather violent exegesis we are to 
assume that alone amongst created things the mist that watered 
the earth lay outside the Divine purpose. I have not come across 
any interpretation of this nature and it seems as if we are justified 
in disregarding it. 

Later systems of philosophy have welded into a whole the 
varying strands of Greek and Roman thought in relation to this 
direct Hebrew conception. But it is surely significant that at 
the dawn of Hebrew thought we are introduced to the idea of 
direct Divine agency as the truest explanation alike of the origin 
and development of the ordered Universe. 

Kant, indeed, has been able to criticise the later teleological 
argument on the ground that it provides an Artificer rather 
than a Creator. This early narrative frees itself from this charge 
because it gives us two stages: (1) God made the heaven and 
the earth, and (2) then in the second aspect of the Divine work 
provided for the rich variety of nature as it exhibits itself in the 
earth which we know. 

It is indeed doubtful if any reflecting human being could 
picture the existing Universe without in some way having 
recourse to the idea of design. But it is worthy of note that 
there is a striking contrast between the account in Genesis and 
the Babylonian account as we have discovered it in the Creation 
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tablets. The struggle of the gods is absent. The vague suggestion 
that somehow the collision between rival deities called the world 
into being gives place to a direct declaration that God made the 
heavens and the earth. 

Even the profound Greek concept of Being and Becoming 
which has exercised such a powerful influence on contemporary 
philosophic thought in our day is here replaced by the Divine 
fiat. As the Psalmist expressly puts it, “‘ He spake and it was 
done ; He commanded and it stood fast” (xxxiii. 9). Twice over 
in the Psalms we have the idea, evidently embedded in the 
Hebrew mind, that the bare word of the Lord was in itself 
sufficient to call the ordered host of heaven and earth into being. 
And closely connected with this effortless calling into existence 
by a word is the notion of a Divine decree stabilising and 
ordering the processes of the Universe (cxlviii. 6). There is here 
a doctrine of lofty transcendence. The God who calls stands 
above and outside the world of His Creation. Centuries of 
human reflection passed and yet man failed to attain to this idea. 
Indeed we may add that reflective minds failed so completely that 
they reviled the concept which they could not adequately 
appreciate. Modern immanentist philosophy and theology 
revolted against the formulation which gave us a God outside 
His world. It assumed, on very insufficient grounds, that a 
God above must also be a God apart and could find no place 
for the Old Testament presentation except that which developed 
into a barren Deism. It presented us with an Either-Or. Either 
God is immanent and we are left to the slow process of His 
inner urging to attain to truth and holiness ; or God is trans- 
cendent and we lose ourselves in the uncharted wilderness of 
the unknown and the inscrutable. The immanentist philosophy 
has not qhite fulfilled its promise and we are witnessing to-day 
a revolt against it. But our immediate purpose is to show that 
Biblical monotheism frees itself from the Either-Or with which 
it has been confronted. There is already a hint of this in the 
remarkable scene in which God brings all the beasts of the field 
to Adam to see what he would call them. ‘* Whatsoever Adam 
called every living creature that was the name thereof” (Gen. 
ii. 20). In order to get the significance of this message as it 
registered in the minds of the enlightened in Israel we must keep 
before us the insistence on the creative impulse associated with 
calling. One passage, out of many that might be cited, will help 
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to make this clear. In the prophecies of Isaiah we have the words: 
‘* Lift up your eyes on high and behold who hath created all 
those things, that bringeth out their host by number : He calleth 
them all by name, by the greatness of His might, in that He is 
strong in power ; not one faileth ”’ (Isa. xl. 26). I am indebted 
to Dr. C. H. H. Wright for pointing out to me the striking 
parallel between Isaiah and Genesis. The Psalmist gives voice 
to the same sentiment : ‘“ He telleth the number of the stars ; 
He calleth them all by their names’’ (cxlvii. 4). Here we are 
given the link which goes far to explain the width and wisdom 
of the Hebrew concept. 

The Deist believed, of course, that we had the capacity to 
read in some measure the revelation of God as it was displayed 
in the order of nature. But he did not enter fully into the 
foundation reasons for this capacity. His failure led to the later 
Agnosticism which professed to follow Hume but did not follow 
him to the bitter logical conclusion that science was as helpless 
as theology before the hidden powers of the non-phenomenal. 

The Old Testament rises higher than arid Deism. Without 
surrendering the important truth of God’s transcendence it offers 
a reasonable explanation of man’s competence to search into the 
mysteries of nature. There is a true calling of the beasts of the 
field. It is both limited and real. It is limited because God 
brings them to Adam. Man can deal only with the existent. He 
cannot create. It is real because God endows man with a peculiar 
penetration that enables him to understand and interpret the 
secrets of being. 

It is a simple figure, but Hebrew thought working upon it 
produced a far-reaching explanation of the relation of man to 
the world and to God. Nor are we left in doubt that here we have 
a real kinship with the Eternal. Special care is taken to differenti- 
ate between the creation of man and the creation of the other 
orders of earthly beings. Every beast of the field and every fowl 
of the air are formed out of the ground. Man too, like them, is 
formed out of the ground, but there is a special act of God 
depicted by which He “ breathed” into man’s nostrils the 
breath of life. Later reflection does not exaggerate this difference. 
The flood narrative, at least on one interpretation, speaks 
impartially of “ all in whose nostrils was the breath of life” (Gen. 
vii. 15), and the Preacher asks : ‘“‘ Who knoweth the spirit of 
man that goeth upward and the spirit of the beast that goeth 
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downward to the earth ?” (Eccles. iii. 21). Nor can we find any 
justification for a sharp distinction between “ soul ”’ or “* breath ” 
and “ spirit” or “ wind”. We may say with truth that usually 
the term “ spirit ’’ is used to describe the higher life of intelli- 
gence, while “‘ soul” covers as well every animated existence. 
But these are ambiguous phrases, to say the least, that warn us 
against making hard and fast decisions which rest on the bare 
use of the different words. 

The underlying suggestion seems rather to be that all 
animated being comes from God and the difference must be 
found in the functions attributed to animated being. So the 
young Elihu warns Job that “ There is a spirit in man : and the 
inspiration of the Almighty giveth them understanding ” (Job 
xxxii. 8). We are justified in saying that the unique feature 
in the creation of man is the measure of understanding with 
which he has been endowed. Thus then, the remarkable picture 
of man naming the creatures is the comment upon the words 
“‘ God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life’. Man has 
the strange capacity of penetrating to some extent into the 
secrets of being. It is this capacity that distinguishes his spirit 
from any other spirit in animated creation on this mundane 
sphere. 

If we must find a word that is applied solely to this capacity, 
we cannot do better than trace the usage of the word “‘ wisdom ” 
both in the Old and New Testament. God has built the world 
by His wisdom and He giveth wisdom to the sons of men. That 
the wisdom thus given has its limitations does not destroy the 
fact that it is a gift of God bestowed on men and angels but 
denied to other creatures. The so-called later narrative of 
creation gives yet a different slant upon this truth : “‘ God made 
man in His image ; in the image of God created He him” 
(Gen. i. 27). Here also there is a link with the story we have 
been considering. Man is stated to have been given “ dominion” 
over the other creatures. This has an important relation to the 
other narrative where we are told man calls beasts and fowls by 
their name. Further, this later message concerning dominion is 
explicative of the sense in which the term “ image” is em- 
ployed. Man is like God in the exercise of rule and he rules in 
nature because he understands its character and discovers its 
laws. The hiatus is bridged. The transcendent God is not an 
absent Deity, seeing He has given to man a knowledge of His 
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ways. And this knowledge is part of man’s nature. We are more 
indebted to the Bible for an advance in knowledge than we realise. 
The revelation of one God who made all things gives us the unity 
of nature which forms the basis of all research. The unity of 
man with God, through the impartation to him of the Divine gift 
of wisdom, constitutes the assurance that we are not following 
idle fancies when we insist on the fact that there is in the world 
an intelligent order similar to that which operates in our own soul. 

Paul is sometimes dealt with rather harshly because of his 
alleged Rabbinism. But at least he has grasped the inner 
philosophy of creation when he writes: ‘‘ For the invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even His eternal 
power and Godhead ; so that they are without excuse’ (Rom, 
i. 20). In the marvellous colloquy that God has with Job 
(xxxviii) the two ideas are combined of understanding and 
the limitations of understanding. It is laid down that man can 
perceive. At the same time it is equally clearly laid down that 
his perception ought to lead him, not only to knowledge but to 
the point where knowledge itself demands a more adequate 
explanation than the mere relation of fact to fact. Job is con- 
strained to say: “I know that Thou canst do everything and 
that no thought can be withholden from Thee ” (xlii. 2). 

Much has been made of the cosmological argument. Here 
we find its nerve. Our wisdom, given us by God, leads us to 
recognize at least that the world is a dependent world resting 
finally on the omnipotence of God. From this phase there rises 
the Old Testament doctrine of Providence. It is because the 
patriarchs believed that God understood the inner process of 
rain and sun in a way incomprehensible to our finite intelligence 
that they were prepared to seek the face of God in prayer and 
to acknowledge that it was owing to His providential care that 
the seasons ministered to our need, that the winds blew and the 
rains fell. And not only did the seed sprout but even the creatures 
of the wild acted according to God’s governance. There is com- 
bined in this amazing philosophy a reverent agnosticism with a 
buoyant confidence. What man does not know God knows, and 
what man cannot do, God does for him. It is small wonder that 
the loftiness of vision led men to conjecture that the achievement 
of such a conception belonged to a late period of reflection. But 
any such idea is tempered by the sad fact that some of its most 
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potent features wait for acceptance still at the hands of many 
of those who are deemed foremost amongst the world’s reflective 
geniuses. Many still cling proudly to the notion of Order without 
an Orderer and even of purpose without a Planner. While we are 
forced by our very constitution to interpret everything in terms of 
personality, many shrink from drawing the conclusion, so strongly 
asserted in the Bible, that a world interpreted by personal cate- 
gories must have its origin in a Personal Being. The Bible does not 
hesitate to posit a Personal God as the true origin of all we see and 
know. That is the truest expression of the cosmological argument. 
It is the only one that gives dependence its true meaning. 

Is there any trace of the Scholastic ontological argument ? 
Most probably the first reaction in reply to this question would 
be to answer with a direct negative. It is a commonplace 
amongst commentators to say that the Bible always assumes, and 
never attempts to prove, the existence of God. There is much 
to be said for this contention. But it may possibly be that it 
conceals an error. Certainly, as it is pressed in some quarters 
to imply that the Bible has no argument for the being of God, 
it degenerates into error. 

It may be admitted at once that in the precise form given 
to it by Anselm the ontological argument finds no place in the 
Scriptures. But then neither do the teleological or the cosmo- 
logical in the forms familiar in Aquinas. That only means that 
systematic phraseology in the form of the syllogism is not the 
mould in which Biblical revelation has been cast. But if the 
nerve of the teleological and of the cosmological argument are 
found in the Bible, the way is open to inquire if we may not assert 
something similar concerning the ontological argument. We 
believe that the nerve of the ontological argument is found in 
the repeated assertions that God’s understanding is infinite, that 
there is no searching of it, that His thoughts are higher than 
ours. The statements are spread so prolifically over the whole 
record that further elaboration seems unnecessary. 

We can turn then to the view noticed above, in which there 
resides a great truth, that the existence of God is always assumed 
and never argued in Sacred Writ. When we seek to discover the 
reason for this it appears in the passages to which attention has 
been drawn. There is assuredly conviction of a Transcendent 
Genius who operates far beyond the scope of our understanding, 
yet operates, entirely, along the lines demanded by the experiences 
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of our mental life. God wills, God plans, God deals, God 
exhorts, God consults, yet all in a sphere of supreme competence 
that makes the wisdom of man, though something of the same 
order, appear foolishness. When we join to these conceptions 
the reassuring thought of a revealing God who enters into close 
relation with His creature man, it becomes next to impossible 
to avoid holding that under the assertions concerning God’s 
Being there lies the confident assurance that such a Being, 
because of His very nature, must exist. The modern revolt 
against the ontological argument has its roots in the failure to see 
that demonstration demands a final premiss which is strictly 
indemonstrable. The modern scientist is like a man using a tool 
without ever inquiring how there came to be a tool to use. The 
Bible at least is free from this particular inconsequence. It 
deduces the Being of God from the revelation of His activities. 
Yet it recognises that, on the last analysis, such a deduction 
must have at its heart the assumption that the revelation of a 
most perfect Being assuredly carries with it the necessity of His 
existence. It may be that to some of my readers this last equation 
of the popular arguments with the voice of Scripture may seem, 
to put it mildly, somewhat finely drawn. But even so it may be 
sufficient to enable us to realise that philosophic reflection owes 
more to the Bible than many of its advocates are prepared to 
concede. Its monotheism gave point to the idea of a single 
universe, and, we venture to add, gave precision to the various 
developments of philosophic thought resulting from this unitary 
concept. 

But there still remains a wide and most important field of 
philosophy. We have not yet touched the important region in 
which thought becomes directly ethical. It can be argued with 
cogency that a world of purpose and a world of ideas must, from 
its very nature, be ethical. So much has already been implied in 
the rejection of the suggestion that it is possible to conceive of 
any monotheism which is wholly non-ethical. But we have still 
to inquire if there is a precise content given to these ethical 
implications in the Word of God. This becomes all the more 
important in view of the prevailing modern idea that the codes 
by which we regulate our conduct are capable not only of expan- 
sion, which all must admit, but also of radical alterations in view 
of changing conditions in Society. There has been an upsurge 
of pragmatism, by which we mean a working code of morals 
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which dérives only from the conditions of life. This fact makes 
a discussion of the relation of morals to the being of God a 
matter of great consequence. Is there a moral order in the 
Universe reflecting the moral character of its Maker, just as 
there is an order of design and a law of dependence ? There are 
many who would deny this. Our immediate business is not to 
discuss the relevancy of the answer which may be given to the 
facts of life but to set out the Bible contribution. Here as else- 
where it is important to distinguish two questions : (1) What 
does the Bible say ? (2) What are the grounds on which we hold 
the Bible message for truth ? It may be difficult to keep these 
two questions rigidly apart but in our collection of data we 
ought to be influenced as little as possible by the second question. 
The danger of making the Bible say what we think it ought to 
say will be thereby minimised. The narrative in Genesis 
presents us with man in a triple relation. He has a responsibility 
to God, to his fellow creatures and to the whole world animate 
and inanimate. The distinction between man and what we call 
the lower creation is very clearly indicated. There was not an 
help found meet for man. In that very fact lies the promise of a 
new moral order. Man is unique. Already attention has been 
directed to the reference in the other creation narrative—placed, 
whether warrantably or not, at a later date—in which man is 
given dominion. These intimations suggest what is developed 
throughout the whole Bible story, that the faculty of ordering, 
classifying and to some extent determining world phenomena 
provides the beginning of morality. It is impossible to place 
man above the material order without giving him also a higher 
purpose, a fuller destiny. So we have the contrast between man 
and the beasts of the field. We have the Psalmist’s plaint, “* So 
foolish was I and ignorant, even as a beast before Thee ”’ (Ixxiii. 
22). This very contrast, with its assertion of superiority, forth- 
with involves responsibility. “‘ The merciful man is merciful 
to his beast.” “‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the corn” (Deut. xxv. 4). Care for animals is not based 
solely on utilitarian motives. It is worthy of note that in Jewish 
and Christian circles there has been found a deepening sense 
of responsibility to the creatures God has placed under our 
control. But this dawning of moral sense finds fuller expression 
in the relation of man to his fellow man. The beginning of human 
moral order is found in family relations. The Old Testament 
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gives us a graphic description all the more profound because 
it is so engagingly simple : “‘ This is now bone of my bone and 
flesh of my flesh ” (Gen. ii. 23). 

The new relation out of which all social provisions and 
obligations arise could not be better expressed. We read and 
talk of “ solidarity of the race”. Here it is given to us in a 
sentence. At Sinai the Ten Words (credited to Moses in at 
least a proverbial form even by critics who take considerable 
liberties with the accepted text, e.g. Dr. Charles) repeat the 
idea, drawing from it a moral consequence : “‘ Honour thy father 
and thy mother.” The right to command and the duty to obey 
spring from this natural relation. Man is no longer a solitary 
unit but a being with added responsibilities that involve directly 
the awakened moral sense. Thus the being who is capable of 
reflection finds himself impelled by an inner urge of duty. Once 
the conviction is born its development is rapid. In the early 
days we find a conception of absolute dominion that rather startles 
us : “ Slay my two sons if I bring him not to thee” (Gen. xiii. 
37). A few moments of reflection helps to mitigate our amaze- 
ment. It is the principle of hostages to fortune that is enunciated. 
But behind it lies the idea of solidarity and the seemliness by 
which those who are near of kin share in the good or bad fortune 
of their intimates. Thus the idea of the neighbour is born which 
found such definite expression at the hands of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. ‘‘ He who showed pity” was a true neighbour to the 
afflicted and that is our criterion. Blood kinship in the narrower 
sense widens into a true world brotherhood which has not yet 
reached complete realisation. St. Paul gives the practical appli- 
cation of this great ideal: ‘* Love worketh no ill to his neighbour : 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the Law” (Rom. xiii. 10). 
Students of ethical theory will remember how this aspect has 
received extensive treatment at the hands of T. H. Green. 

But the Bible does not stop there. There is a higher and 
more comprehensive moral relation. The very works of man’s 
hands are a trust given him by his Maker. All the various 
avenues of activity as well as social relations provide a meeting 
point in God. George MacDonald once said that if the West- 
minster Divines had only stopped after the first answer in the 
Shorter Catechism they would have rendered a great benefit to 
all: “* Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy Him for 
ever.” But we are all a bit like the pedigree hunter who seeks 
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to stop before he comes to the hangman’s rope. The unity of all 
moral duty in the postulate of a Supreme Governor of the world 
and man is indeed a lofty conception, but in the Bible presentation 
it carries with it the dire possibility of failure and consequent 
ultimate answerability to violated law. Man is under command. 
“Thou shalt not” is an imperative which he neglects at his 
peril. Even so gifted a writer as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch speaks 
of ‘‘ the vindictive God ”’ of the Old Testament. It is Quiller- 
Couch also who laments the elimination of the double negative 
“I ain’t done nothing to no one” from our speech. So we may 
perhaps reply to his implied censure in Dickens’ famous phrase 
“ There ain’t no sich a person as Mrs. ’Arris”’. For if we have 
a Commander we must also have a Vindicator of His commands. 
A God who idly threatens would be no God. ‘ Vindictive ’’ has 
two meanings. It may mean “ one who punishes ”’ and in that 
sense it is a necessary corollary to one who commands, Or it 
may mean “one who cherishes spleen” and in that sense it 
cannot apply to the perfect Being. Nor can it be fitted to the 
God of the Old Testament Who is “ gracious and merciful, slow to 
anger and of great kindness and abundant in goodness and truth”’ 
(Ex. xxxiv. 6). The fact is that we cannot have it both ways. 
Either retribution is always unworthy, in which case an elaborate 
protective system “for the punishment of evildoers and the 
praise of them that do well” has no validity ; or retribution 
where there is wrong-doing is commendable and so is traceable 
back to God. The God of the Old Testament takes the latter 
view, which seems inevitable if we are to maintain 4 true system 
of government. The great problem of evil meets us here as it 
does at every turn of our mundane existence. The Bible contribu- 
tion to the solution of their great problem is to relate it to a 
definite refusal to accept the final dictates of God in ordering our 
lives. Such an attitude must introduce an element of disorder 
and must invite judgment. The inevitable consequence can only 
be obviated by a direct operation of God Himself. Grace is the 
counterpart of judgment, but grace and judgment alike involve 
the concept of a direct relation of God to man, and all that this 
implies is a consistent moral order and a true responsibility for 
our conduct. 
T. C. Hammonp. 
Moore Theological College, 
Sydney, New South Wales. 
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THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY 


I 


Harnack, writing of the Gnostic crisis of the Church in the 
second century, tells us that this theoretical dualism was over- 
come by rejecting it from theology and seeking to find an 
understanding of Evil in that freedom of the creature, which is 
necessary in the plan of God (Das Ménchtum, p. 12). The 
catholic Irenaeus holds that the end of man (perfection) is 
realised through the free decision of man upon the basis of his 
God-given capacity : “ liberum eum (sci/, hominem) deus fecit 
ab initio, habentem suam potestatem . . . ad utendum sententia dei 
voluntarie et non coactum a deo . . . posuit in homine potestatem 
electionis quemadmodum in angélis.” Likewise for Tertillian 
the freedom of the will is in no way obliterated by the vitium 
naturae (de cultu fem. 2. 8). We hear of the “ libera arbitrii 
potestas, quod avrefovowov dicitur” (de anima). Or again, 
against Marcion (II. 5, 6): “liberum et sui arbitrii et suae 
potestatis invenio hominem a deo institutum, nullam magis 
imaginem et similitudinem dei in illo animadvertens quam eius 
modi status formam.”” From which we may conclude “‘ ut quod 
ei evenit non deo sed ipsi debeat exprobrari.” From the time 
of the Gnostic crisis on, therefore, it became normal to regard as 
a legitimate and wholesome attitude for Christian faith an 
emphasis on the freedom of the human will and its responsibility 
for either good or evil. It was upon the soil of this tradition 
that Pelagianism was able to exist within the Church. Almost 
contemporary with the Pelagian controversy, the danger from 
Manicheism had reproduced a situation like that of the second- 
century Gnosticism, and it was necessary to reiterate the 
emphasis on the will as cause of good or evil. Augustine himself 
wrote in this controversy a work entitled de Libero Arbitrio. 

The central aim of Pelagianism was again to vindicate the 
freedom and responsibility of the human will. This movement, 
if we can call it such, achieves deliberate and formulated ex- 
pression in the early fifth century, not so much spontaneously 
as in reply to the contrary emphasis now becoming apparent in 
Augustine, and in his Confessions particularly. While much of 
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the Church may have been hitherto unconsciously Pelagian, 
conscious and explicit Pelagianism appears as a reaction. 

The Confessions of Augustine, which appeared c. 379, 
quickly became popular, as the author himself tells us (de dono 
pers. §3), in Western Christianity. In these volumes there was 
much which, to any one who constantly insisted on the import- 
ance and responsibility of free will and choice for the Christian, 
could only appear unnecessary, incomprehensible, deplorable 
or even dangerous. There was the idea of the helplessness of 
man to find God, except by grace from God : “ quis mihi dabit 
acquiescere in te? quis mihi dabit ut venias in cor meum?” 
(Conf. 1. 5). By grace was wrought a new birth, the imparting 
of a nature incomprehensibly new ; it makes us ex nolentibus 
volentes. Augustine would pray, “ Da quod iubes, et iube quod 
vis.” Apart from this grace, all human life lay under a bondage 
of sin, a bondage which made man incapable of escape ; sin 
was understood not atomistically, as the consequences of any 
isolated act of will, but as a state, the state of man by nature, 
even in infants of one day old (Conf. I. 7)—not that God 
originated sin—‘‘ peccatum non fecisti in eo ’—but in Adam 
all died. 


This was not simply new in the Church. Tertullian in 
particular had said many things of the same kind ; he had made 
the distinction of natura and gratia, or virtus and gratia ; he had 


ae 


spoken of the “ vitium originis””, of “‘ mors cum ipso genere 
traducta”’. He had said, “‘ quod maxime bonum, id maxime 
penes deum, nec alius id, quam qui possidet, dispensat, ut cuique 
dignatur ’’. Nevertheless the reiteration and restatement of 
these thoughts in Augustine seems to have broken upon the 
Western Church with a force which demanded attention anew. 
Tertullian, after all, as a Montanist, commanded perhaps less 
influence than he might otherwise have had. The very personal 
intimacy of Augustine’s Confessions showed that the thought of 
their author was not going to be a mere system of academic 
speculation, but was going to have clear and immediate effect 
upon the whole structure of Christian piety. His psychological 
interest would soon produce its counterpart in the Christian 
consciousness everywhere. This is almost explicit in the 
Confessions ; “‘indicabo me talibus ; respirent in bonis meis, 
suspirent in malis meis ’’ (X. 4). And not only did Augustinian- 
ism appeal to and react upon Christian life and experience, it 
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also rested upon a diligent study of the authoritative scriptures 
of the Church, above all of Paul’s epistles ; and indeed it was 
upon the basis of that study that the Confessions were written. 
For all these reasons Augustinianism was certain to appear to 
its opponents to be not only erroneous but peculiarly powerful 
and dangerous. 

Against Augustine, then, or rather against the dangerous 
climate of opinion which seemed to accompany any undue 
reliance upon grace, the Pelagians asserted the freedom of the 
human will. This was not a mere verbal or theoretical difference. 
Indeed, on the contrary, actual verbal differences are often lack- 
ing, so that the Pelagians seem to say the same thing as their 
opponents ; because of this, says Augustine, Pelagius was able 
to deceive the orthodox at Diospolis and elsewhere. It was not 
the case that the Pelagians, thinking along the same lines as 
Augustine, came to an opposite conclusion ; on the contrary, 
their thinking was on different lines altogether ; the premises 
were totally different, and though the ideas of both might be 
clothed in similar language at times, the substance of the whole 
was utterly dissimilar. 

The premises of the Pelagian position might be stated as 
follows. For the maintenance of Christian life and holiness, it 
is quite essential to insist upon the total responsibility of the 
individual for the good or evil that he does. Now a man cannot 
be responsible for the good and evil of his actions unless in 
every case he is free to choose either good or evil. 

Upon these premises the various Pelagian tenets are conse- 
quent. Since sin is the consequence of a free choice of each 
person, one cannot speak of being born in sin ; if sin were 
something in which one was born, it would not be sinful, for it 
would not be the result of a free choice of evil ; likewise, until 
after one is born, one is not in a position to make a free choice, 
and therefore the child is innocent until it makes its first free 
choice of evil. Each of us starts life in the same position as 
Adam did, and it is possible, indeed easily possible, to avoid 
Adam’s failure ; and this “‘ easily” will both encourage the slack 
to real moral effort and will display the real enormity of sin. 
When the scriptures say that “in Adam omnes peccaverunt ” 
they mean “ in imitation of Adam ” (“* seguentes Adam discesser- 
amus a deo,” Pelagius said in his commentary on Romans), and 
not, as Augustine holds, “de peccati propagine disceptatur ” 
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(de pecc. merit. 1. 11). Likewise it follows that human nature is 
not corrupted, or indeed in any way affected, by previous sin. 
Any suggestion that past sin can make sin inevitable for the 
future would lead to self-excuse and irresponsibility on these 
very grounds, to the very thing the wise Roman had deplored : 
“falso queritur de sua natura genus humanum.’’ No, nature 
is nature, created as such, and as such not subject to change : 
“* naturalia per accidens non convertuntur . . . quia naturalia ab 
initio substantiae usque ad terminum illius perseverant ’—so 
Julian (Op. imperf. I. 61, I. 76). 

Now it should be plain that for Augustine the premises of 
the Pelagians, as stated above, did not constitute starting-points 
for thought at all. He was, indeed, aware of the importance of 
individual responsibility; against the Manichees he had to 
emphasise this : “‘ liberum voluntatis arbitrium causam. esse, 
ut male faceremus ”’ (Conf. VII. 3). But even here there is no 
suggestion of an equal possibility of doing good. The thought 
of responsibility is subordinated to that of the necessity of grace ; 
the idea of free will has to fit into the greater framework of the 
belief in a fallen human nature. Both from an experience 
which knew nothing of free independent choice of the good, and 
from the study of the Bible, Augustine found his central thoughts 
in those of grace and sin. With these as basis his work naturally 
assumed rather an apodeictic, declaratory, experiential and 
authoritative form, unlike the deductive reasoning of the 
Pelagians from their premises. 

Pelagius never said there was no such thing as grace. On 
the contrary, carried away by his own dialectics, he at least once 
(NG 11) says that he does not deny grace, but Augustine does: 
“tu, qui rem (i.e. possibilitatem non peccandi) negando et 
quicquid illud est per quod res efficitur procul dubio negas.” 
The subtler form of Pelagianism, therefore, was to affirm the 
need for grace, but to identify that grace with the constitution of 
nature. In the two works De Spiritu et Littera (412) and De 
Natura et Gratia (415) Augustine attacks two of these subtle 
formulations. 

In SL the position is that the Pelagians “‘ affirm God’s help ; 
but they make it consist in His gift to man of a perfectly free will, 
and in His addition to this of commandments and teachings which 
make known to him what he is to seek, and what to avoid, and so 


1 Abbreviated SL and NG. 
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enable him to direct his free will to what is good ” (Warfield). 
God has given us, along with free will, His laws and teachings, 
and that constitutes His grace. Against this, in chapter 5 of his 

work, Augustine sets forth his thesis that “ praeser quod creatus 

~ est homo cum libero arbitrio praeterque doctrinam qua ei 
praecipitur, etc.”, over and above all these things he must 
receive the Holy Spirit before he can be just in the eyes of God ; 
for free will only inclines to evil, and laws and precepts do not 
produce the love which alone can induce us to seek and obey 
God: “ caritas Dei diffunditur in cordibus nostris non per 
liberum arbitrium quod surgit ex nobis, sed per spiritum sanctum, 
qui datus est nobis.” Much of the work therefore consists of 
an elaboration of the principle, Astera occidit, Spiritus vivificat. 
The law of moral principles, far from producing iustitia, 
actually produces and instigates sin, deceives and slays men. 
The grace of the Spirit diffused in our hearts is therefore some- 
thing quite different from all law and precept. As for free will, 
this appears only at the end, not at the beginning, of the process 
of justification : ““. . . per gratiam sanatio animae a vitio peccati, 
per animae sanitatem libertas arbitrii .. .”. By grace we do not 
abolish but establish free will (52). Much of the book consists 
of expositions of the Pauline epistles in this sense. 

In NG a similar situation obtains. Behind the whole 
controversy lies hidden a sententia which eventually becomes 
explicit (59). Pelagius, being accused of ignoring divine graces 
exclaims against the caecitas and ignavia, “‘ quae id sine dei 
gratia defensari existimat, quod deo tantum audiat debere 
reputari’”’ (52). In other words, as he explains, the power of 
free will belongs not to man, but to nature, and so to the author 
of nature, namely God ; and so how can that which proprie 
pertains to God be understood apart from His grace ? The thesis 
that any potestas (e.g. of speaking) belongs not to me but to the 
necessity of nature—that it is for me to will to use the power 
or not to use it, but not for me to dispose of the actual power 
itself, which nature necessitates me to have (nom possum non 
posse logui)—is a philosophical argument into which we need 
not enter, though Augustine himself does enter into it, adducing 
the example of unpleasant noises, the creaking of a saw or the 
grunting of a pig. Suffice it to say that for the Pelagians it 
seemed reasonable to argue that if a thing belonged to nature, 
nature was the work of God, and as such comprised His gratia, 
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adiutorium, misericordia, etc. In a word, grace was identified 
with nature ; and Augustine’s task, briefly, was to separate them. 
He has to confess that the Pelagians might have something to be 
said for them if they were speaking of nature before the Fall. 
But now human nature is vitiated. “ Natura hominis . . . iam 
medico indiget, quia sana non est.”” There must be two distinct 
stages, the satura and the medicus. ‘“‘ Per peccatum originale 
natura poenalis ad vindictam iustissimam pertinet ’’—nature 
leads to wrath, just as law does in SL. “‘ Si per naturam iustitia, 
ergo Christus gratis mortuus est.” Not only has the sin in 
man’s nature to be healed, but God even uses sin as the instru- 
ment of healing, to subdue men’s pride and self-satisfaction ; 
he uses Satan to destroy Satan’s works. To the Pelagian, how- 
ever, sin could not be dealt with by sin and grace, as if it were 
a substance. All substances are the creation of God, and therefore 
good, and therefore inalienably good. Indeed, as far as Christian- 
ity is concerned to deal with past sins at all, Pelagianism had 
little to say ; they did not produce any theory of forgiveness or 
reconciliation or atonement. We may, however, summarise 
NG as an insistence by Augustine on the two-stage theory, (1) 
nature under condemnation, (2) grace unto justification, against 
the attempt in the name of the Creator God to identify the two. 
Justification, he says, “ gratiae est adoptantis, non naturae 
generantis ”’ (Enarr. in Psalm.) 

In so far as the Pelagians associated grace with Christ, it 
was understood as i//uminatio et doctrina, i.e. much as law and 
precept in SL. Christ works by His example. This, says 
Augustine (de gest. Pel. 30) is a grace, “ qua demonstrat et 
revelat deus quid agere debeamus, non qua donat et adiuvat ut 
agamus ’’. Apart from this, grace is identified with the constitu- 
tion of nature and of the moral world. Such grace, as Augustine 
points out (Epist. 178), must be possessed by all the ungodly 
in common with the Christians—surely one of the most potent 


arguments for the catholic bishops to whom the letter was 
addressed. 


Il 


A few more aspects of the controversy now fall to be 
mentioned. 

The controversy was understood to be related to practical 
religious life. Pelagius is credited with having been a man of a 
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high standard of Christian life, and he deplored the worldliness 
of so many people in the Church. Since these people might 
excuse themselves by blaming their sinful nature, it was, as we 
have seen, felt essential to emphasise human freedom for good 
and responsibility for good and evil. Pelagius was, we may 
suspect, a little proud of his own proficiency in the cure of souls 
—we may read this between the lines, e.g. in the Epistle to 
Demetrias, 2: “‘ quotiens mihi de institutione morum etc. 
dicendum est, soleo prius humanae naturae vim qualitatemque 
monstrare ....” At any rate, the practical question of rebuke 
and exhortation was always in the mind of Augustine’s opponents, 
and it was not without reason that one of his treatises was on the 
subject De Correptione et Gratia. What Pelagius required was a 
charter for a system of moral judgments; “unde enim alii 
iudicaturi sunt, alii iudicandi, nisi quod in eadem natura dispar 
voluntas est, et quia cum omnes idem possimus, diversa 
faciamus ?”’ (ad Demetr. 8). We must have a clear justification 
for judging people who do wrong. On what else can we base 
our preaching and pastoral work ? Augustine, however, strongly 
maintained that grace and predestination by no means nullified 
preaching and rebuke. And if Pelagius put difficulties in 
Augustine’s way with questions about rebuke, Augustine likewise 
used as a weapon the practical matter of prayer : “ quid stultius 
quam orare ut facias quod in potestate habeas?” This was, of 
course, in the circumstances unanswerable. 

The question of baptism also appears in the controversy. 
For the Pelagians a baptism of infants in remissionem peccatorum 
was, strictly speaking, impossible, It is most likely that they said 
so at first ; Augustine was shocked to hear such an opinion in 
conversation, in one of his first contacts with the movement in 
Carthage (de pecc. merit. II]. 12). However, such a profession 
would soon have proved fatal to any movement in the church, 
The ecclesiastical authorities might not be sure whether they 
believed in grace or in free will or in both, but they were very 
sure they believed in baptism. The Pelagians had to haul down 
their colours on this point, or rather to obscure them. Baptism 
was necessary if infants were to be saved, said Caelestius in 
Carthage ; but the connection thereof with original sin was a 
matter not of orthodoxy but of opinion, and was denied by 
many prominent Catholics. Julian writing in 419-20 (Op. 
imperf. 1. 53), in a passage one suspects to have been made 
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intentionally obscure, insists on the necessity of baptism for 
children, but leaves room for the possibility of an original 
innocence: ‘“‘haec gratia absolvit reos, non calumniatur 
innocentes.” One may doubt if the Pelagians had a very sincere 
interest in the matter, and since an acceptance of the sacraments 
was absolutely necessary for continuance within the Church, they 
were willing when pressed to concede a point here. 

In Christian life, again, the controversy was by no means 
one between an ascetic and a world-affirming ideal. Pelagius and 
Caelestius were monks, and preached a monastic ideal of a kind. 
In spite of their affirmation of the goodness of nature, they 
insisted upon continence ; concupiscence was not of the sub- 
stance of the flesh, which was of course good. But their monastic- 
ism was not of the type which sought as its chief aim the 
mortification of the flesh ; this can be carried to excess, Deme- 
trias is told. The call is rather one to spiritual virtue, goodness 
of character, and moderation, more in the classical tradition. 
Perhaps the more logical Pelagian attitude towards the world is 
seen in Julian, a man who might have lived in Renaissance Italy ; 
the desires of the flesh, being part of nature, are completely good, 
or at least morally neutral. One of his main lines of opposition to 
Augustine is an attack on his contempt of God’s institution of 
marriage. Augustine entitles him the /audator concupiscentiae. 

In this regard Augustine was continually attacked, especially 
by Julian, as retaining his former Manicheanism. Adam’s sin 
was in fact a very slight one, namely eating an apple. It seemed 
serious to Augustine, who as a Manichee thought his God was 
enclosed within plants and vegetables, so that Adam must have 
damaged his God. From this source came his disparagement of 
nature, marriage, and responsible morality. Many modern 
scholars, including Harnack, agree that Augustine never com- 
pletely got rid of his Manicheism ; I myself see in him no world- 
denying features which were not common to the Catholicism of 
his time. 

In the treatment of the Scriptures, all that can be said is in 
the favour of Augustine. While Pelagius laid down the principle, 
“* scientiam legis non usurpare debere indoctum ” (Jerome, adv. 
Pel. I. 29), the only serious and responsible exposition of 
Scripture in the controversy was that of Augustine. The 
premises and reasonings of the Pelagians lay, as we have seen, 
elsewhere, and all they did was to seek in the Scriptures for 
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justification for their ideas ; often foolishly and irresponsibly— 
as in the argument that, since the scripture mentions no sins 
committed by Abel, he must have been sinless (VG 44). Whole 
strings of texts were cited, indicating the righteousness of 
various biblical characters—but all Augustine had to say in 
answer was, “ Yes, but only per gratiam’’. - Against all this 
Augustine’s position is based upon continuous, diligent and 
profound exegesis of the Bible, especially in SL. 


III 


There remains the question of a critique of Augustine’s 
position. We shall maintain that, while Augustine was indubit- 
ably in the right over against the Pelagians, there were some 
respects in which he did not fully appreciate the nature of the 
conflict, and that his position is affected by this failure. 

In fact Pelagianism represented a recrudescence of Classicism. 
C. N. Cochrane (Christianity and Classical Culture [1939], Pp. 452) 
says it was virtually ‘‘ an idealism of the classical type ’’, whatever 
he may mean by that. He proceeds to expound his meaning in 


a sense which perhaps follows the Roman Catholic philosophical 
interpretation of Augustine, but totally misses the issue at stake 
in the Pelagian controversy. Pelagius was in fact not concerned 
to “‘ divorce ‘ mind’ from ‘ interest’ and ‘ affection’’”’; the 
Augustinian doctrine of the will and of the dynamic personality 
were not relevant to or affected by this controversy ; the last 


thing for which Augustine blamed Pelagius was for “ intro- 
ducing afresh a dualism between creature and Creator ”’. 

The Classicism of Religion lay not in any metaphysical 
idealism, as Cochrane would have it, but rather in his rational 
or philosophical approach to questions of human behaviour. The 
basis for the whole thing is found neither in the Bible nor in 
church tradition nor in any experience of the facts of sin but in a 
moral axiom : goodness is possible only where there is freedom 
of choice and responsibility. This moral axiom being approved, 
it is legitimate to deduce from it not only moral and quasi- 
religious precepts but virtually cosmological dogmata aiso. This 
is worked out in convincing syllogistic form in the Definitiones of 
Caelestius. For example: ‘‘ quaerendum est, peccatum volun- 
tatis an necessitatis est, si necessitatis est, peccatum non est ; si 
voluntatis est, vitari potest.” Or again, at random: “ deus 
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autem quod dedit, certe bonum est, megari enim non potest.” 
Whatever was self-evident to the ethical Greek, is res probata 
in the Definitiones. We are in the world of accepted Greek 
ethical thinking. It is natural and proper to treat the question 
of sin and free will by the method of argumentation from self- 
evident moral axioms. 

This is the real Classicism of the Pelagians. It carries with 
it a strong impression of common sense, which commends 
Pelagianism to the English and may serve to warn us how easily 
European common sense merges into a Greek ethic. 

Now in fact Augustine did not lay his finger upon this as the 
point at issue. He was too much a Classicist himself for this to 
be possible. It is noticeable that he does not offer us a real 
rationale of Pelagianism : he can say why they are wrong, he can 
even identify as paganism the statement that “ God helps those 
who help themselves,” but he fails to point out precisely why 
they are saying these wrong things, what ideological basis 
underlies their errors. He does not see that the keystone of the 
Pelagian position is in the use of philosophical argumentation ; 
and because he himself allows the use of this method, he is unable 
to deny it to others. 

In a work like SZ a certain difference of method is noticeable 
between various sections. There is a long main section consisting 
in an admirable exegesis of the teaching of Romans on law and 
grace; the treatment throughout this is purely biblical in 
method (though the doctrine of infused grace is not true to 
Paul) and not philosophical. We do not work by moral axioms 
and deductions. On the other hand we find sections like section 
53 on the relation of voluntas and potestas. The treatment is 
philosophical, the terminology is carefully defined, and the 
argument is analogical ; that is to say, to clarify the relation of 
voluntas and potestas in connection with faith, these two concepts 
are considered as they apply in any sphere of life or activity, and 
the conclusions thereby reached are allowed to apply to the 
relationship of faith. In other words, a kind of analogia entis is 
presupposed for the argument. Warfield in describing this 
section as ‘“‘ absorbingly interesting ’” was perhaps carried away 
by his enthusiasm. 

In NG even more space is devoted to philosophical argu- 
mentation. When Pelagius produces one of his philosophical 
arguments, Augustine, far from disallowing this method, affirms 
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it by making use of it himself in reply. So on the question of how 
sin can corrupt when it is not a substance (22), answered by the 
analogy of hunger ; so also when Pelagius holds that our natural 
powers are not potestatis nostrae but in naturali necessitate, 
Augustine comes to meet him with counter-arguments about the 
grunting of pigs, etc., as remarked above, 

This attitude of Augustine’s was, of course, in keeping with 
the general trends of his thought. He remained to the end a 
man of the classical spirit in philosophy. The early works 
written at Cassiciacum were never renounced. The Confessions 
contain much that is in the classical spirit—typically, for example, 
the section VII. 11, “‘ How creatures are, and yet are not”’ ; or 
the utterly hypothetical argument of the next section, to the 
effect that “ All that is, is good”; or again, the Platonic 
mysticism of that experience with Monica at Ostia, when all 
corporal, particular, created things were left behind. Or, to 
omit these higher themes, many a little turn of phrase shows 
how the classical axioms are still unquestioned: in NG 57, 
“quis ullo modo velle esse possit infelix ?”’—a sentiment so 
utterly convincing to antiquity ; likewise the contemptibility 
of nihil, when of that boyhood theft he says “‘ quia et illud nihil 
est” (Conf. II. 8). We need not accumulate instances. August- 
ine’s own thought remained so classical in type that his main 
criticism of Classicism in the De Civitate Dei could not be 
radical. And in the Pelagian controversy he might notice the 
obtrusively philosophical inspiration of a Julian (“ quis non ipso 
nominum sectarumque conglobatarum strepitu terretur?”’ he 
asks, and refers to the “‘ nebulae de Aristotelicis categoriis ”) but 
we could scarcely expect him to seize upon and challenge the 
simple rational mode of thought which was the natural common 
sense of the time, and perhaps still is. That mode of thought 
could be challenged only from one direction—namely from the 
personal thought of the Bible ; and Augustine indeed brings 
personality into European thought, but—and this “ but ” meant 
that Classicism was still in control—personality psychologically 
understood. 

Karl Barth remarks (K.D. II. 2. 337) that it is no accident 
that the father of the classic doctrine of Predestination was also 
the discoverer of the literary genre of Christian autobiography. 
The interest in the destiny and mystery of the individual 
dominates both. Classicism in the Pelagians had felt the same 
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interest and had given its verdict for a free self-determination 
of the individual. The predestination doctrine, which was 
Augustine’s final rejection of the Pelagian position, was also 
controlled by classicism, in so far as it had to give a deterministic 
answer to the problem set by Classical self-determinism. 

Warfield speaks as if another ten years of life would have 
seen a Reformation doctrine of grace triumph over the doctrine 
of the Church in Augustine. But in fact we cannot so easily 
claim him from Roman Catholicism. When Classicism attacked 
Christianity in the Pelagians, their refutation was not accom- 
plished without the alliance of Classicism ; and even in the 
doctrine of predestinating grace it was the classical thought 
engrained in the author’s mind which made him interpret sin 
and grace psychologically ; and this psychologism led at once 
to the doctrine of infused grace, which is the heart of all Roman 

Catholic piety. 

James Barr. 
New College, 
Edinburgh. 





“ THE WORD” IN BARTH AND LUTHER! 


“Tue Worp”’ is Barth’s central theological idea. It has been 
so from the first, since the Rémerbrief (Epistle to the Romans). 
The publication of the Kirchliche Dogmatik, that massive work 
with which Barth is at present occupied, is most revealing. Up 
to the present it embraces six volumes. None of the so-called 
introductory questions were considered at the beginning of the 
work, but it began with two thick volumes (together consisting 
of 1,500 pages) on the Teaching of the Word of God (Die Lehre 
vom WworT Gottes), 1932-38. Following these came two 
volumes on the Teaching about God (Die Lehre von Gott), 
1940-42, in which Barth began to analyse the first article of 
the Creed, a task which he has not-yet completed. According 
to Barth before one can speak about God one must speak of the 
“Word of God ”’, the only medium through which God reveals 
himself, 

Barth has undeniably influenced present-day exegesis and 
systematic theology strongly. The attitude to the Word, the 
Scriptures, and concrete questions of Biblical exegesis, which 
is widespread can, in great measure, be traced back to his 
influence. To a great extent it is his spirit which prescribes the 
way in which questions are put when, in many different parts of 
the world, men speak of the Scriptures and the Word. So it is 
useful to raise the question : What is the meaning of “ The 
Word” for Barth? A right answer to that question would 
certainly give us not only an elucidation of Barth’s thought, but 
would, at the same time, allow us to grasp a certain element 
which is found in the thought of all of us, an element which 
needs to be exactly defined and examined. In the space of this 
article we shall confine ourselves to the question of Barth’s view 
of the Word. 

If we want to obtain a clear view of Barth’s teaching on the 
Word, we ought to begin with what is central for that teaching, 
Barth’s exposition of John i. 14, “ The Word became flesh ”’. 
In the doctrine of the Incarnation, in Christology, is to be 

ome : 
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found the roots of doctrine of the Scriptures. Barth interprets 
the sentence ‘‘ The Word became flesh” as “ The Word took 
flesh’, Concerning that he writes, “God cannot cease to be 
God. The Incarnation is not understandable, but it is not 
absurd and it may not be treated as an absurdity. This is the 
factor that is not understandable, viz. that God’s Word as such, 
without ceasing to be God, in such a way is with us that it takes 
human nature which is its creation, into his own nature and to 
that extent makes it its own nature.”! The boundary between 
the human and the divine must be maintained even within the 
Incarnation itself : the tendency in the Lutheran teaching on 
the communicatio idiomatum is the very opposite. 

Luther finds God just in Christ’s humiliation, not in some- 
thing which is superior to it and only united with it. The wish 
to set God over the man Jesus, the wish to keep the boundaries 
clear, is built on the presupposition that God is like us : unwilling 
to give, covetous and egocentric as we are, that is to say, is built 
on an unwillingness to believe the gospel. That Barth must 
criticise the Lutheran position is an accepted fact. In different 
places in his works the attack on Lutheranism at this point is 
met with, Of Lutheran Christology he writes in this vein : 
“What is problematic in this outlook may clearly be expressed 
in these questions : Are then the freedom, majesty, and glory 
of the Word of God so treated that they are not fully expressed 
in the incarnation but are suppressed in it ? May it not be that 
Luther and the Lutherans dared too much in such an under- 
taking ?’’* It is evident that in Luther there is a tendency to 
bring God down into humanity and in that way Luther believes 
he can best give expression to the message of the Gospel. It is, 
in like manner, evident that in Barth there is a tendency to set 
God up above humanity and in that way Barth believes that he 
can best give expression to God’s sovereignty. So the gulf 
between God and man gapes unbridged even in the Incarnation. 
Otherwise, Barth insists, we should make use of God, hold Him 
in our hands. It is singular that this particularly Barthian 
apprehension, the apprehension that there should be the possi- 
bility of God being deprived of his sovereignty over us, is 
scarcely to be glimpsed in Luther. Instead, Luther betrays a 
real fear when confronted with the thought of the God who is 
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above the humanity of Jesus. He scarcely dares to speak of Him 
without fleeing to the manger or the cross. This Lutheran 
trepidation before the unincarnate God is something quite 
unknown to Barth but he warns us in many and mighty words 
that it is necessary for us to stand back from God lest man 
should become Lord. 

The conception of what God’s majesty is, the conception of 
His honour, is consequently entirely different in Barth and in 
Luther. A short description of that is in place as a background 
for what follows. Majesty, in Barth, is something which can be 
dimmed by the Incarnation. God’s majesty must be protected. 
The observation, at which we just glanced above, that God 
does not put all His being into the Incarnation but keeps His 
distance from Jesus’ humanity—it is that which protects and 
preserves God’s majesty. God’s majesty is up on high. But with 
Luther, on the contrary, God’s majesty is down in the depths ; 
God’s majesty, that is to say, demands that God should be able 
to do what He wills to do. God’s honour is not something which 
God has in Himself and which He guards for Himself, but it 
consists in His fulfilling of His plans, in His lifting mankind 
out of the pit of corruption. So then, unbelief is the worst 
derogation to which God’s honour can be exposed. Not to accept 
God’s message in earnest, to act as if God were far away when 
instead He has come in Christ, that is to make of none effect 
the work God has done and to substitute therefor our own. He 
who holds to the tired man Jesus, holds to God’s true majesty 
which is down here in the depths and carries on its eternal work 
under the veil of the cross and death. Barth represents in his 
conception of God’s honour the old Reformed line which Luther 
faced in his controversies with the Swiss about the Lord’s Supper. 
They insisted that the doctrine of the Real Presence was a blot 
on God’s honour: God could not be in the bread and let 
Himself be handled by man, but rather God, Christ, is in 
heaven, while the bread and wine are partaken on earth. But in 
that case, Luther replies, God has been made a really worldly 
honour-hunter who sits on high and protects his reputation 
against insult. But such a conception of God’s honour is és 
derogation. ‘‘ Thereby God’s honour is made out to be entirely 
worldly and fleshly, just as it would imply loss of honour for 
an earthly king to be hanged or crucified. But our God’s honour 
is such that He, for our sake, bows Himself very low, in flesh, 
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in bread, in our mouth, in our heart, and in our bosom.’” To 
understand God we must always return to this, that Christ was 
crucified. Instead of constructing a conception of honour on 
our own which we cannot afterwards combine with the humanity 
of Christ, but for which we must instead provide scope beyond 
that humanity, we should, on the contrary, according to Luther, 
bow before the fact that God executes His work in one who was 
crucified, and from this draw the conclusion that God’s majesty 
does not follow the rules which apply to our own majesty and 
our own honour. 

The total impression of Luther’s writings is, so far as the 
picture of God is concerned, almost the exact opposite of that 
of Barth. And the strange thing is that Luther, without any very 
great effort, gets across to his readers what Barth, in spite of 
all his continual striving, never fully succeeds in doing, viz. the 
insight that God is wholly other than we. The God whom 
Barth depicts is, in effect, just like us. God keeps to Himself in 
relation to man, just as man keeps to himself in relation to God. 
Into this framework Barth then afterwards presses the Incarna- 
tion, as the inconceivable paradox, the resolution of the opposition 
of God and man. But the original opposition remains even in 
the Incarnation itself. The relation between Christ’s divinity 
and His humanity preserves the same basic pattern as the original, 
half-antagonistic relation between God and man in general. 

We intend to turn at once to a more special aspect of the 
relation between the divine and the human in the Incarnation. 
Here we reach the kernel of Barth’s teaching about ‘‘ The 
Word ” and we have not yet seen the concrete picture of Barth’s 
conception of the Incarnation which makes his view of the 
Scriptures understandable. The relation between the Incarnation 
and the word of the Scriptures is defined schematically in Barth ; 
these two are consciously woven together. God’s word meets 
us in a three-fold form, says Barth: It meets us now as the 
spoken Word in the Church. Back of the preaching stands the 
Word as the written Word in the Bible. Back of the written 
Word stands the Incarnation as the entry of the Word into the 
world of flesh, the revealed Word in. Christ (John i. 14).* The 
special stamp which Barth’s teaching bears is carried over, by 


1W.A. 23, 157, 28-32 (Dass diese Wort Christi ‘* Das ist mein Leib” noch stehen fest 
1527)). 
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inner necessity, to his conception of the Word in the Scriptures 
and from that to the preaching of the present. The opposition 
between the divine and the human remains in the Incarnation 
in spite of the unity, and the same division comes in again 
between God’s Word and man’s word in the Scriptures, to be 
carried over in exactly the same sense into Barth’s view of preach- 
ing. As the revealed Word is conceived so is afterwards the 
written and the preached Word. 

But first for some further examination of the opposition of 
God and man in general in Barth. Even in the Rémerbrief it was 
this opposition which dominated his theological outlook and it 
has remained so until this day.! It was man’s creatureliness 
which caused God’s judgment to fall on him. What alone makes 
the central position allotted to the Virgin Birth fully under- 
standable is the realisation of the fact that the speculative opposi- 
tion postulated in Barth’s theology between God and man is a 
thoroughgoing one and upsets all proper proportions. No one 
who reads the New Testament with open mind could possibly 
make the teaching of the Virgin Birth central for it. Clearly the 
central point of the Early Church Kerygma is Christ’s death and 
resurrection ; all else is secondary to these. But where the 
Cross and Resurrection are taken as the kernel of the message 
one cannot hold to the false idea of God and man as two poles 
which stand opposed to one another. He is rather forced to 
alter his main thesis to this, that in the Cross and Resurrection 
a war is waged between God and God’s enemy who holds man 
in thrall ; the main opposition is the opposition between God 
and Satan, God and sin, God and death. Christ’s conquest 
means that God conquers but not in such a way that man’s 
personality is suppressed ; on the contrary, where God conquers 
there the enemy of man is thwarted, that is to say, man receives 
life. If, on the contrary, the Virgin Birth becomes central then 
the unbiblical opposition between God and man can be preserved 
unimpaired. Here the two partners in the supposed basic 
opposition meet and this meeting, in and for itself an assumptio 
carnis, the taking of flesh, is the central miracle upon which 
theology can, and should be built. All depends on the fact that 
God alone can be attive, man, on the contrary, passive. This 
facet of the general basic belief that God and man exclude one 


1 Der Rimerbrief, Achter Abdruck der neuen Bearbeitung (1947), PP- 292 294» 353 
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another, this Barth can also preserve unimpaired thanks to his 
peculiar explanation of the Virgin Birth : the male is humanity’s 
active side, the female is passive ; the Virgin Birth implies that 
the active side of humanity is excluded, while the merely passive 
side (Mary) may remain? Only thus is God “ enabled to find 
room among us ’’.? The opposition between God and man, God 
and the creature, is with Barth the basic opposition of existence. 
Therewith we have more the voice of Plato than the witness of 
the Prophets and Apostles. 

But Barth recognises as well a re/ation between God and the 
world of men. The Incarnation does not stand in such an isolated 
position in Barth’s theology as is often thought. The Incarnation 
is rather a special case of a more or less general relation between 
God and the world of men. God cannot certainly be a man, in 
a strict sense. But the divine can be mirrored here below in the 
depths. Here below something can happen which points to 
God and witness to him. One can come across something 
entirely material which refers to God. If one really keeps alert 
for this conception in Barth one very soon notices the wealth of 
terms for this conception which is found in all his writings 
from the Rémerbrief to his latest offspring. The most usual 
terms are copy (Abdild), analogy (Analogie), analogue (Analogon), 
picture (Bild), correspondence (Entsprechung), identity (Gleichheit), 
parable (Gleichnis), hint (Hinweis), sign (Zeichen), witness 
(Zeuge), likeness (Ahnlichkeit), Though varied in hundreds of 
different forms the basic conception is always the same : God 
and man are two spheres which can never intermingle, but in 
the human sphere the realities of the divine can be reflected. Man 
is created to be a witness of God’s glory. When God looked 
upon creation and found it was very good that meant, according 
to Barth, that the world was good as the stage of God’s glory 
and honour, “‘ theatrum gloriae Dei’’, as Calvin said, and that 
man was good as a witness to the honour of that same God, a 
witness who refers to God. “ This is man’s nature, that he is 
in a position to be a witness to God’s works.’’* The same con- 
ception of “reference ’’ dominates, for example, all Barth’s 
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teaching about the Church and the Sacraments, to mention only 
one detail. The Church calls to mind God’s kingdom. Baptism 
is a “ copy’, and “ imitation ’’, of our redemption ; it-is not 
Jesus Christ, not grace, in a word, not the reality itself, but 
instead a reference to reality, a sign or a witness about that, a 
bringing of that to mind. Barth employs the same conception 
with reference to the political life. It can be thought of as a 
“ parable’, a “likeness”, something which resembles God’s 
kingdom, though the recollection in this case remains more 
distant, more derivative than the recollection which the Church 
awakens. The thought of “ reflection” rules in a thoroughgoing 
way throughout. 

Now we have gained an insight into that way of looking at 
things which makes Barth’s teaching on the Incarnation and 
“The Word” completely understandable and clear. The 
human element in Christ is just such a reflection of the divine 
in Him. The human element in the text of the Bible is likewise 
something which “ witnesses”, “ refers ’’, to a Word of God 
above the word of man in the Scriptures. 

First of all, some of Barth’s sayings about the Incarnation, 
suitably extracted from his latest book, volume III. 2 of the 
Kirchliche Dogmatik, which was published in the summer of 
1948. Barth’s task here is to reach a positive theological anthro- 
pology, a doctrine of man, and true to his principle he seeks to 
reach a new anthropology from the point of view of Christology 
with the Incarnation as its centre. “‘ We ask after the humanity 
of the man Fesus so that we may reach conclusions about the 
form and being of man in general.”* Then Barth sets out to 
make distinctions of grades downwards, so that he gets a 
descending scale of ‘‘ correspondences ”’ from God down to the 
ordinary man. First of all he distinguishes between Godhood 
(Gottheit) and manhood (Menschheit) in Christ. Then he passes 
on to manhood in Jesus and within that makes the distinction 
between the humanity of the man Jesus (die Humanitat des 
Menschen Fesus) on the one side, and the divinity of the man 
Jesus (die Divinitat des Menschen Fesus) on the other. Jesus’ 
divinity means that Jesus is man for God, Jesus’ humanity that 
Jesus is man for men.* 


1 Die kirchliche Lehre von der Taufe (Theologische Studien 14) (1943), pp. 7f. and 
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Speaking generally, we must say of the man Jesus that 
the transcendent God found in Jesus alone His “ creaturely 
correspondence, repetition and representation” (kreaturliche 
Entsprechung, Wiederholung, und Darstellung) If we enquire 
further about the inner relation between divinity and humanity 
in the man Jesus, we must say : “‘ His humanity corresponds in 
the closest possible way to His divinity, it copies it, it mirrors 
it. One can, and must, turn the statement round thus: His 
divinity has its correspondence, its representation in His 
humanity ; it is mirrored in it. So here arises resemblance.’ 
In Jesus’ humanity we reach stage No. 3 downwards. Jesus’ 
humanity consists in this, that He is a man for men. Now comes 
stage No. 4. Humanity in general is a “ likeness”, a “‘ corres- 
pondence ”’ to Jesus’ humanity. The fact that man does not live 
for himself but together with others witnesses of humanity’s 
destiny. Barth thinks here specially of the necessary relation 
of man and woman, which already in volume III. 1 of the 
Kirchliche Dogmatik was made to be the important beginning 
for the interpretation of the account of the Creation. In our 
purely human life together we have a “ sign”’, a “ witness ”’, 
of our destiny. Our “ togetherness” gives a hint of the true 
humanity which is found in the Incarnation and which there 
copies, and witnesses to, divinity, etc.—a series of signs and 
witnesses which quite unbrokenly refer upwards, up to the 
transcendent God. 

All this is the simple consequence of the basic conception 
which is set forth in the Rémerbrief. There Barth could depict 
something human which at once called to mind the distant God. 
Now he sets forth to define what human relations they are which 
call to mind the distant God. But God and the world are 
conceived in exactly the same way now as in the Romerbrief and 
now, as then, it is just the Incarnation which is not taken 
seriously.‘ 

As a consequence of the triumph of this opposition of God 
and man, the opposition of God and sin is weakened. It is this 
latter opposition which dominated Early Church and Reforma- 
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tion theology. Hence Luther can see God’s majesty in Christ’s 
humiliation. Majesty is, therefore, no longer an unconcerned 
majesty, but a conquering majesty, not a majesty in the distance 
but a majesty on the field of battle. For Barth sin is a shadow 
which God despises. Instead of conflict and war between God 
and the Devil for man we have in Barth a contrast between two 
types of being, which are unlike, a human being (Sein) and a 
divine being, which do not come to grips with one another but 
which stand apart from one another as “ Height ” and “ Depth ”. 
The distinction between the Creator and the creature is the basic 
opposition of the system. The opposition between God and 
sin takes an entirely subordinate position.* 

Hence this speculative searching for analogies within the 
created world can be pursued so unrestrictedly and so success- 
fully : the world, when all is said and done, is indeed only 
“lower” than God, not ruined nor depraved. Luther can find 
no analogies wherever he may turn. But he needs to find none, 
for he knows that God Himself is with us on earth in the man 
Jesus and so in the external word. 

With that we have reached his real doctrine of the Scriptures. 
The sharp distinction between the divine and the human in the 
Incarnation appears now in the form of a distinction between 
God’s Word and man’s word in the Scriptures. Here again we 
meet with the concepts “ witness”, “ testimony ”, “ sign”, and 
“reference”. Men speak in the Scriptures, but that external 
phenomenon, that master, must be interpreted with reference 
to its form as “ reference’’ beyond itself to something higher. 
Here is not the terminology alone which is Aristotelian, but the 
whole conception of “‘ The Word ”’ is essentially dictated by the 
contrast between matter and form.‘ Barth’s ipsissima verba 
themselves provide the best proof of this : 
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“To witness means to point beyond oneself to something else. Witnessing 
is thus the service of this other, in which the witness stands forth for the truth 
of this other, a service which consists in pointing to this other. . . . Standing 
in this service, the Biblical witnesses point beyond themselves. If we understand 
them as witnesses—and only as witnesses do we really genuinely understand 
them, that is to say, as they themselves want to be understood—then we must 
understand their s¢/f which, in its inner and outer conditioning and controlling, 
forms, so to say, the matter of their service, from the point of view of its form 
as a reference deyond itself.” 


The tendency to regard the human and material as, in itself, 
excluded from God, which, as we have seen before, is prominent 
in Barth, makes itself felt in his view of the outer text of the 
Bible. The basic distinction is the distinction between God’s 
Word and man’s word in the Scriptures. Just as God is incarnate 
and at the same time is ‘‘ beyond ”’ the humanity of Jesus, so 
that his majesty is not abandoned, so is God’s Word something 
that speaks to us from out of the Scriptures and only out of 
them and yet also from above the outer text itself and not 
impeded by it. This doubleness is expressed in the concept 
““ witness ”’.2 The concept “ witness ” which dominates his view 
of the Scriptures from beginning to end is defined thus : 
““* Witness’ is a human word which receives power from God 
to call God’s rule, grace and judgment to the remembrance of 
others.’’* “ Here humanity does not cease to be human, and in 
and for itself it certainly is not divine. And God certainly does 
not cease to be God.”* The Word of the Scriptures is only 
“‘a word of witness’, only at that distance, and to that extent, 
only in that indirect identity, a Word of God, ‘‘ God’s Word in 
the sign of a man’s word”’.’ Barth’s continual flight from the 
human to the divine, his basic relativising of the human, makes 
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him truly indifferent about what can pass as historical.1_ When 
the external has nothing more than the significance of pointing 
to something else it becomes without importance whether it is 
historically reliable or dubious. Without doubt Barth has 
stressed the central position in theology of the Incarnation and 
the Bible more strongly and with more influence than any other 
individual of our time and yet it must be said of his theology that 
it is in danger of undervaluing both the manhood of Christ and 
the concrete content of the Scriptures. In both cases it is the 
ancient heresy of Docetism that is again brought to life in the 
middle of the twentieth century. 

The content of Barth’s doctrine becomes apparent when we 
raise the question of what is concealed in God’s revelation through 
the Word, and compare his answer to this question with that 
of Luther. For Barth what is concealed consists in the Word’s 
being “‘ earth-bound””. When God speaks, such an event is 
never so very differently characterised from the ordinary human 
event that the former can be separated from the latter. The 
Bible is one religious document among others, the Church is a 
sociological entity among others, etc.* God does not speak 
directly but indirectly, through something human, something of 
the world, something which “ witnesses” of God. In this 
necessarily earth-bound condition lies the concealment. As a 
support for this thesis Barth produces certain sayings of Luther 
about the true theology as a theology of the Cross (theologia 
crucis).* Over against that Barth sets Luther’s division of the 
Word into Law and Gospel, a distinction which, in a subordinate 
relation, may be permissible, according to Barth, but can never 
be central. Greater than the doubleness, greater than the 
opposition between Law and Gospel, is the mutual agreement and 
unity between them. Law and Gospel come together in one in 
“the Word of God”’, in God’s sole Word.* Within this sole 
Word Barth finds a human and a divine element, not a doubleness 
in a horizontal direction, not a doubleness in the sense of deing 
addressed by the Word, but a doubleness in a vertical direction, 
a cleavage between “ Height” and “ Depth”, whereby the 


1Cf. N. H. Soe, Karl Barth's Bibelepfatieae (193) (1939), Bp. if siff., and also R. Prenter 
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divine remains “‘on high” while the human accompanies that 
side of the Word which has come down, “ witnessing ”’, “ point- 
ing’ upwards. The concealment consists in this, that such an 
‘* earth-bound process ”’ is involved when God addresses us. 
Now, it may be quite impossible to accept Luther’s theology 
of the Cross and reject his distinction between Law and Gospel, 
as Barth does. For in this case the consequence is that the 
theology of the Cross is torn from its right setting and forced 
into a framework which is foreign to it. For Luther it is totally 
foreign to work with the thought of a cleft between the Word 
in “ the height” and the Word in “ the depth”. Thereby he 
would have denied that Christ really was man. The usual out- 
ward Scripture is the Manger in which the living Christ rests 
and the Cross on which the Redeemer hangs ; beyond the 
Manger and the Cross Christ does not dwell: there is only 
empty space in which neither protection nor help is to be found. 
Rather God’s work in Christ is such that it comes to us sub 
contraria specie, disguised in its opposite. Where God gives us 
life we sense death, where God gives us justification we feel our 
sinfulness. Here is the concealment which is to be found in 
Luther’s theology, the concealment in the doubleness of Law 
and Gospel, that the life-giving work of the Gospel is indissolubly 
bound up with the death-bringing work of the Law and that 
there is no possibility for any man on earth to get behind the 
Law and the Gospel to their unity in some solitary and simple 
Word of God. If we had such a “ solitary ” and “ single ” Word, 
then we should stand no longer under the Word but adove it ; 
then we should no longer be confronted by God’s approach to 
us ; instead, the Scriptures would only be the starting point 
for our continued thoughts about God ; that is to say, we should 
be ripe for what Barth always does and Luther never does : for 
stepping up from the human in the Scriptures towards ‘ the 
Height’ The unity between Law and Gospel we cannot see 
so long as we are slain by the Law and draw life from the Gospel, 
but we shall first view that unity in the light of glory when 
Satan is cast down and battle ends in victory.* So long as the 
battle continues one cannot experience God’s Word in any 
other way than by /istening to it, by hearing it. The doubleness 
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of Law and Gospel, the resignation before the fact that these two 
are, and remain, two and do not coalesce into one, the unbending 
Lutheran “ No ”’ before the attempt to make them one, it is this 
which keeps man in the position of a listener, restrains him from 
unfruitful speculation and protects him from abandoning the 
land of life where “the Word” is a living Word and where 
Christ is a man. 

Only where the doubleness of Law and Gospel is allowed to 
remain uncorrupted can Christ’s humanity be clearly held to. 
To stand under the work of the death-bearing Law and the life- 
giving Gospel, that is to live in Christ’s Cross and Resurrection, 
to be in Christ, the Incarnate. The Law does not introduce 
anything unchristian into the Christian gospel, as Barthians 
often say in their criticism of Lutheranism, but Law and Gospel 
in indissoluble doubleness set the centre of Christian fellowship 
where, according to the united witness of the New Testament, 
the centre ought to lie : in the death and resurrection of Jesus. 
In Barth’s theology, as we have seen, the centre of the Incarnation 
is not the Death and Resurrection, not the battle with, and the 
conquest of, the slayer of man, as the Devil is called in John 
vill. 44, but the centre is the naked becoming flesh, the meeting 
of God and man in the assumptio carnis through the Virgin 
Birth.’ So it is only natural for Barth to reject Luther’s distinction 
between the Law and the Gospel in favour of a vertical division : 
God’s Word—man’s word. But if one asks the question whether 
it is Luther or Barth who best represents the New Testament 
there can be no doubt about the answer. 

We have seen how Barth conceives ‘‘ The Word”’ in one 
form and in the other, that is to say in Christ and in the Bible, 
the revealed and the written Word. It remains to consider 
Barth’s conception of the Word in its third form, that is to say 
in preaching, the spoken word. It is useful here to turn to Barth’s 
exegesis of Luther’s pamphlet Wider Hans Worst of the year 
1541. 

In a certain place in this Luther says that preaching is the 
very Word of God. They who preach are sinners but the Word 
is pure. The priest shall certainly ask forgiveness for himself 


? This is a result of the fact that the basic opposition in being for Barth is the opposi~ 
tion between the Creator and the creation, an opposition between two Bo of being, 
while the combat between God and sin is wiped out in his theology. ly where the 
battle between God and Satan dominates thinking can the meaning of Luther’s distinc- 
tion between Law and Gospel be understood. 
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but not for the words he preaches, since these are not his words 
but God’s. He dare not ask God’s forgiveness for His own 
Word. Of what he preaches let him have full certainty and say : 
“ Hec dixit Dominus, Das hat Gott selbs gesagt (Thus hath God 
himself spoken)”. In 1927 Barth interpreted this passage very 
negatively, as a first outburst of triumph, an expression of 
Luther’s usual bringing down to earth of the majesty of God, a 
capturing of God in the human. “ That is going too far in just 
the same way as—and all these are linked together with one 
another—Luther’s teaching of Christ’s manhood, of the Last 
Supper, of faith, and of the church notoriously goes too far 
concerning the point at issue.’’* In 1938 Barth gave the same 
passage fresh consideration, and this time he felt he could agree 
with what Luther said. What led to the change was that Barth 
meditated on the context in Wider Hans Worst and found a 
saying of Luther which qualified the above statement.‘ Luther 
says that we men must tremble before the thought that we speak 
God’s Word—we are tempted to let go the certainty about it; 
we are just unworthy men.* Here Barth sees Luther conceding 
that preaching is man’s word at the same time as it is God’s 
Word. With that Barth is fully satisfied ; he is back once more 
in the old distinction between divinity and humanity which we 
know from his doctrine of the Incarnation and the Bible. The 
saying of Luther which we quoted first maintains that preaching 
is the Word of God, the other—on our trembling and unworthi- 
ness—that preaching is the word of man: here then we find 
both “Height” and “ Depth” just as Barth wishes it. 
Luther himself has shown in this second quotation that it is 
necessary not to omit the coming down from the “ Height” 
referred to in the first quotation to the “ Depth”’ which is its 
counterpart. ® 

The saying of Luther in question is not very full, nor is it 
easy to interpret. The problem is, moreover, somewhat compli- 
cated by the fact that Luther’s manuscript shows a deletion and 
an insertion of a new text above what is deleted. The deleted 
words can easily be deciphered and, accordingly, one can 
postulate a muance of meaning which Luther, as he gave more 
thought to the subject, wished to drop and another he wished 


1W.A, 51, 516, t5- 16 (MSS). 4 Ibid., pp. 84rff. 
® Christliche Dogmatih « pp- 41sff. ‘W.A. iy 519, 6-520, 5. 
°K. D. 1. 2, pp. 835ff. *K. D. I. 2, p. 842. Italics are mine. 
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to express in its place! Barth fastens a certain intention on the 
change of text, since the deleted text says that our trembling 
springs from sin, while what is inserted says, on the contrary, 
that our trembling springs from our solemn belief that God’s 
Word is a holy and majestic thing before which we are unworthy. 
Thus the insight into our inability springs not from sin—‘‘ see 
how Luther corrects himself! ’’—but from belief in the majesty 
of God’s Word (through which belief our insight into our own 
sin is first made possible)? From belief in the majesty of the 
divine Word springs, according to Barth, the insight on the 
part of the preacher that what he preaches is a human word and 
precisely as such a “* witness ’’ to God, a “‘ sign ”’ that his majesty 
is involved. The preacher is simply the Auman preacher.* The 
opposition with Barth is, as usual, the opposition between the 
divine and the mere/y human, between the divine on the one side 
and the divine which is earth-bound on the other, between the 
absolute and the relative.‘ But that such a scheme is totally 
foreign to the text of Luther which Barth has cited is not hard 
to prove. 

For, with Luther, the opposition in the text we have quoted 
is between the true, holy Church, on the one side, and the 
devilish perversion of the Church, on the other. The opposition, 
with Luther, is here, as elsewhere, thought of in terms of battle, 
not of differences of value. Luther says that the trembling which 
seizes the preacher before the exalted and holy Word is not 
found anywhere where men traffic in God’s gifts and concerns. 
Our opponents, devils, Papists, sects, and all the world, they are 
at peace and unperturbed ; they venture impudently in their 
own holiness to cry out, “* Here is God, we are the servants, the 
prophets, and the apostles of God’s Church’, just as all the 
false prophets in all ages have done. So it is too that Hans 
Worst boasts that he is a “‘ Christian prince’. But humility and 
fear for] God’s Word have always been the sure sign of the genuine, 
holy Church. Pride and boastfulness in human thoughts have 
been the sure sign of the devil and that can be clearly seen in the 

1W.A.; cf. the textual apparatus. Barth takes for a that it by Luther him- 
self who made the correction. The editors in W.A. (O. Clemen and O. Brenner) seem 


to presu the same. There is no objection to be made against this belief, not even 
Ca. 
2, I 
Pt | a ee Bi art’ ree si os 
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divi and uman wherever “ a . See for example X. D. I. 2, pp. 
$538. 
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filthy decretals of the Pope. Here the whole opposition is charged 
with battle; the battle between God and Satan shapes the 
thought. In the human field we have the activity of God himself, 
acting through the Word, which is God’s own presence, and of 
the devil, who seizes and perverts the heart which is not in God’s 
fold. Where the thought is taken seriously that sin is a power 
and certainly not a “‘ shadow ”’, there it is impossible to work 
any longer with the opposition of absolute and relative, divine 
and human; instead, what stands opposed to God is so 
characterised that it is not just human but devilish, perverse, 
evil. And indeed it is a foundation stone of Luther’s theology 
that it is the doubting who stand closest to God while the pious 
and confident, in their pride, stand farthest off. It must be so 
in a theology which at its heart has Christ’s Cross and Resurrec- 
tion, and which insists that life comes under the form of death, 
that the Gospel and freedom can never be separated from the 
Law and bondage. In trembling is Christ ; in ecclesiastical 
pride is the devil.? 

Doubt, for Luther, is at one and the same time something 
which should be there and something which should be over- 
come. To tremble and to believe freely, these two belong 
together. They are only antagonistic to one another as breathing 
in and breathing out are antagonistic to one another : both must 
be taking place if a man is to live ; as diametrically opposed the 
two acts belong together, if one is alone without the other then 
death will soon follow. For this reason Luther continually 
admonishes that we should believe and trust ; he fights against 
doubt, which destroys fellowship with God, against his own doubt 
and doubt in others. He can say that it is our sin which drives 
us to doubt and trembling. Then his thought moves forward 
and his attention turns to the “ faith” which casts off all unrest 
and is changed into worldly confidence. He sees how such an 
isolated certainty contains even deeper death than isolated dread. 
Thus doubt-free are the Papists and the Fanatics, and they are 
a thousand times worse than all doubters. So Luther turns back 
to what he had written before: there it stands, that it is sin 
which causes our trembling, and that is true ; but the proud, 
the doubt-free, they are engulfed in sin without possibility of 
escape. No, doubt is the open door out of our sin, is itself faith 
in the majestic God who dwells in the Word. So Luther deletes 


1W.A. 51, 519, 13-520, 5. 
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the words which describe doubt as due to sin and writes instead 
some words which attribute our trembling to serious faith and 
the consciousness of our own unworthiness. From the central 
point of Luther’s theology the whole procedure is entirely 
understandable and simple. Both what he deleted and what he 
substituted provide in themselves and in their own context a 
genuine and accurate impression of what Luther in all his 
Reformation writings thought and held. 

Perhaps someone will say at this point : this viewpoint of 
Luther is not tenable but hopelessly confused : man should 
either believe or he should fear and tremble, one cannot keep 
pace with life and maintain both as he does. To say that—and 
many critics of Luther to-day do say that—is just the same as 
to say : either Christ is crucified or He is risen ; He cannot be 
both. For trembling in the heart of man is the crucifixion of 
the old man, faith is the resurrection_of the new man ; death 
and resurrection are as breathing out and breathing in and will 
go on till life’s last breath, every day from baptism till the hour 
of death. Christ comes at one and the same time as the Risen 
One and as the Crucified and it is to the sinner that he comes 
with all His majesty in the external Word. Faith and sin are 
not in such a way opposed that the sinner cannot have faith. On 
the contrary, it-is just he who in his own consciousness knows 
himself a sinner who believes and no other than he. When, as 
we saw before, Luther scarcely feels what for Barth is a typical 
nervousness and apprehension that man should begin to use God 
as he wished, when Luther, without thinking that God’s rule 
could thereby cease, allowed the Gospel of God’s grace to mani- 
fest itself in the Man Jesus, all this carefree attitude may be said 
to be bound up with the conviction that only a sinner can believe. 
He who will use God as he wishes can do much, can practise a 
mass of rites and ceremonies and fasts, but oe thing he cannot 
do—he cannot in his conscience be a sinner, that lies outside 
his field of vision. And that means : he who will use God as he 
wishes goes round in circles but never receives a share in God’s 
majesty, never succeeds in being master over God, because 
Majesty is in the depths, among the weary and the doubting, 

1 After the Papists had emerged at the end of Luther’s thought as the representatives 


who have no fear, a new situation was created and so to those who fear some- 
new had to be said, viz., your fear is a sign of faith. If the old text had been allowed 


stand in the new context it would have meant: your fear is a sign of sin, become 
i the old context, before Luther had named the doubt-free Papists, the 
a very good and plain meaning, viz. fear not but believe. 
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in the Manger and on the Cross, down there where no user can 
see or go, where man can only be cast by God’s speech with him 
in the Law Here no “ Height” is needed as with Barth, 
nothing above the depths, above the majesty of Jesus charged 
with humility. Such worldly ways of looking at things lead us 
away from the outward word of the Scriptures. All that is 
needed is the Word directed outwards which we can hear in 
its plain speech to us and in its indissoluble doubleness of Law 
and Gospel. 

Barth and those Dialectical theologians on the Continent 
who have been influenced by him have consciously made the 
theologian stand where the preacher stands—there must he 
stand with a theology of the Word as his tool. Nowhere do we 
notice Barth’s strength as much as when he is hammering in 
this thesis, e.g. in Das Wort Gottes und die Theologie, which 
probably is and will remain his most important book, however 
more voluminous and learned many others of his books are.* 
Compared with this thesis, the thesis of Swedish Systematic 
Theology that the theologian has only a descriptive task, that he 
has only to provide a picture ‘‘ of the way faith sees ”, is shown 
to be very colourless. But when Barth conceived “‘ the Word ” 
as he does, his theology comes to be in fact elevated above the 
Word, to abandon the situation of the preached and external 
Word and to be governed by speculation. Since the Word and 
faith are correlated conceptions the same thing can be put like 
this : faith is the starting point ; the objective is to make a 
system of the content of faith, a movement from faith to under- 
standing which is well captured by the title of Barth’s book on 
Anselm, Fides quaerens intellectum (‘Faith seeking understand- 
ing’’). A true Lutheran theology must abide by faith alone, that is 
to say, must always be subordinate to the Word, never superior to it. 
The question must be seriously asked if for us Lutherans the 
Bible is not in effect a message, whereas, by inner necessity, for 
Barth the Bible must cease to be a message and instead becomes 
a source from which material is drawn for a theology. But that 
implies that it should be we Lutherans who, as theologians, 
from beginning to end should stand where the preacher stands. 
A theology of the Word is, from one point of view, more natural 


1 Prof. Regin Prenter has orally pointed out to me how this trait specially charac- 
terises the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper in contrast to the Reformed. 
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for Luther than for Barth. And in the measure in which theology 
is a theology of the Word, in that measure it gives expression 
to “ faith”’, not a faith seeking understanding, but just faith, 
faith which listens to the Gospel and can never raise itself above 
the position of a listener. After being confronted at close 
quarters with Barth’s theology one sees in a new way that there 
is a right method of approach in the Swedish dictum that the 
theologian has only to give expression to “‘ faith’s vision’. But 
on the other side we Swedes need to remind ourselves that faith 
and the Word belong together, as Luther said. A theology which 
is not a theology of the Word does not give expression to “ faith’s 
vision’ but is in continual danger of providing instead an 
ideology which is built upon the Word. A tendency this way 
has not been absent in Sweden, and a very marked practical 
consequence of this tendency is that almost no connection 
obtains between theology and preaching in our country. One 
must not think that it is only preaching which suffers from this ; 
theology suffers too from its isolation. We have earlier remarked 
that the general theological atmosphere has been in a certain 
manner created by Barth in the last few decades. The dangers 
which are present in his conception of “‘ The Word ” constitute; 
at the same time, dangers in our own modes of thought. If one 
will make clear to oneself what the danger is in which theology 
stands to-day, one can briefly summarise it thus: danger of 
Docetism. Docetism taught that Jesus’ humanity was just 
appearance. Almost with necessity must we be driven towards 
the same dangerous doctrine when we make the fight against 
Liberal theology the main task in our theological work, for the 
Liberals depended most upon the human. The great temptation 


1In Festskrift til Fens Nérregaard (1947), Prenter, from a standpoint which is allied 
di rresy hs , po 


to that outlined above, directed a certain criticism against the understanding of the task 
of systematic theology which obtains in the Lund circle (p. 252). The article is not 
uite clear, e.g. the term Aistorisk (historical) is used with two different meanings. Still, 
the criticism is worthy of serious consideration. So far as the question under considera- 
tion is concerned—work on the ae dogma or the history of ideas as part of syste- 
matic theology—we may say that such work is certainly compatible with the view that 
theology is basically theology of the Word. One can look on the history of dogma as 
the history of e is. Good biblical exegesis is good theology, bad biblical exegesis 
is bad theology—that should be allowed to pass anywhere. One can write purely historical 
researches, ac on Luther, the cepa of a or Au » and see them all as 
expositors of the kerygma, strong or as the case may be. It is not necessary, nor 
cme bal that the theologian should continually preach ; one often sees the 
of the Word much more clearly when, using t historical methods, ; 
terms, he sets forth an exposition of Scripture which he finds in history and which was 
provided for its own time. When one compares Swedish and Dialectical theology one 
must note as the greatest achievement of the former the mass of accurate historical investi- 
pen which it possesses. Of that the Barthians can show little, but, on the other 
and, they have more unbroken contact with the preaching of the present day. 
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for Barth is the propensity to go backwards and forwards over 
the Liberal system ; in his work on the history of theology in 
the nineteenth century which was published last year he was not 
only tempted but also fell! But if one looks in modern theology 
generally for the dangers which are in the direction of Docetism 
one sees a disturbing number of them. The Church is often 
conceived as a holy cloister which God has put in the world 
without its being clear that the Church consists of human beings. 
The priesthood comes from on high by ordination but it is 
very difficult to find place in such a scheme for the call of the 
congregation about which the Reformers spoke almost without 
exception—one fancies that this is too surprisingly “ liberal ” 
to come from Luther ! The Scriptures remain the holy, locked 
chest which, once upon a time, was placed by God on earth, 
with His revelation in it and is looked upon as a very serious 
upsetting of the authority of the Word of the Bible if anyone 
suggests that the Bible is the result of a long historic process and 
that the happenings and persons in this book are human and 
earthly. The preacher speaks forth the objective doctrine and 
he hesitates to deal with an ordinary human problem in the 
pulpit since man is no longer “ central” in his preaching. One 
thing is common in all these : we are disturbed that we have 
to do with the human. Herein lies exactly the same poison as 
in the ancient Docetism of the early days of the Church. If one 
sees the docetic element in our modern anti-Liberal theology 
one cannot avoid the question : How did this happen when we 
began to react against Liberal theology? Was there not a 
negative influence from it? Such a testing and examining of 
the struggle against Liberal theological ideology is something for 
which we are fully ripe. 

If the testing is to succeed, if man is to find anew the place 
which is his in the Christian message, then the speculative 
opposition between God and man must be wholly eliminated. 
And we shall never fully get rid of that as long as we refuse to 
admit the contrast of which the New Testament, the Early 


1 The same trait is found also in Barth’s earlier works. Cf. John Cullberg, Das Problem 
der Ethik in der dialektischen Theologie 1 (Uppsala univ. arsskr. 1938, 4), pp. 152f. “ Indeed, 
through this opposition a meaning is introduced into the conception of theocentricity 
which is quite foreign to Luther. The theocentricity which he stood for in opposition 
to the Romanists had its opposite not in an antropocentric, but in an egocentric, con- 
eigsinn Snes. See mentee ents ee eee ae a ae 
against the self-righteous man, who as such is incurvatus in se (turned in on himself) 
and just thereby is a sinner. 
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Church and the Reformers all together speak, the battle between 
God and Satan. It is indeed the case that this latter opposition 
is not accepted at all except as a primitive, half-superstitious 

curiosity. One does not think of things in that way to-day, one 
thinks of the opposition between God and man. So along the 
whole line in present-day anti-Liberal theology the human 
element is the same disturbing problem as Christ’s divinity was 
in the Liberal period. We cannot, unfortunately, come to the 
right by a simple inversion of the wrong. The wrong is wrong 
on both sides. The right is seldom anything which is the 
opposite, but is only something which is different. For that reason 
a true theology demands orderly, sober historical investigations 
before it can come to anything. The prophetic and, for the 
hour, most highly rated opposite-reactionaries nearly always 
lead astray. 

GustarF WINGREN. 
University of Lund, 
Sweden, 
1 Benkt-Erik Benktson’s doctorate thesis Den naturliga theologiens problem hos Karl 


Barth (1948), which had not, ee ok, been published before the above article was 
already in proof, contains, besides much investigations of the opposition of 


God and man in man many aspects of Barth’s theology. Reference may be made to what 


Benktson says about Word ”’ in Barth on pages 193-200 and also 268f. 





AUGUSTUS MONTAGUE TOPLADY: A 
WORLD-FAMOUS DIVINE 


THE BIOGRAPHER of Toplady declares that ‘‘ by the side of such 
names as Watts, Hart, Toplady, Charles Wesley, Doddridge 
and Newton, the names of all hymn writers previous or sub- 
sequent look pale indeed ” (Wright, Life of Toplady [1911], xiii). 
But Toplady was not only a famous hymn-writer ; he was also 
an outstanding eighteenth-century churchman. Bishop J. C. 
Ryle calls him a man “ not surpassed by any one of his con- 
temporaries, with his extraordinary mixture of grace and 
infirmity” (Christian Leaders, 359). 


I. HIS LIFE 


Augustus Montague Toplady was born at Farnham in 
Surrey on November 4, 1740. He was the posthumous son of 
Major Toplady who died the preyious May at the siege of 
Cartagena in South America. His mother, to whom the orphan 
boy owed so much, was the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Bates of 
Canterbury. He received his early education at Westminster 
School, London, where he made good progress. But when he 
was fifteen, his mother, for some reason, removed to Ireland and 
entered her son for Trinity College, Dublin, where in due course 
young Toplady took his B.A. degree in 1760. His mother had 
evidently given him a godly upbringing, for in August 1756 the 
young undergraduate attended a revivalist meeting at Cooladine 
near Wexford in Ireland where the preacher, a man of poor 
education, preached on Ephesians ii. 13: “‘ made nigh by the 
blood of Christ”. ‘“‘ Under that sermon”, Toplady records, “‘ I 
was, I trust, brought nigh by the blood of Christ.” “ Strange 
that I, who had so long sat under the means of grace in England, 
should be brought nigh to God in an obscure part of Ireland, 
amidst a handful of God’s people met together in a barn, and 
under the ministry of one who could hardly spell his name ! 
Surely it is the Lord’s doing and is marvellous.” Always after- 
wards Toplady referred to this evangelist, James Marsh, who 
was the human agent in his spiritual awakening, as that ‘‘ dear 
messenger ”’, or “‘ that precious follower of the Lamb”, and he 
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kept in touch with him for years. But he was as yet a youthful, 
immature Christian, and also, as he declared, “‘ there was not 
then a more haughty free willer within the compass of the four 
seas”. 

Toplady, who had been intended from a child for the Church 
of England ministry, now began seriously to study the Thirty- 
nine Articles, only to discover to his dismay that they were Calvin- 
istic and not Arminian in theology. He therefore began to doubt 
if he could possibly take Holy Orders. It was at this time that he 
got into touch with John Wesley who gave him valuable advice 
and encouragement. Religious life was evidently at a very low 
ebb at this time in the University since Toplady told Wesley in 
1758 that he “ avoids all trifling company ” and that “ I do not 
believe there is one in the College who fears God’. Apparently 
the local clergy were also careless, ignorant and unspiritual, so 
that Toplady felt compelled to worship with the Baptists. “ I 
was obliged”, he writes, “either to starve my soul by never 
sitting under the ministry of the Word, or to go to a Dissenting 
Meeting House. I made not a moment’s hesitation in choosing 
the latter.” But he carefully adds, “I constantly and strictly 
communicated in the Church only”. “I know that this was 
pleasing to God by the many happy soul seasons I enjoyed, both 
at the Lord’s Table and in the separate assembly” ; “ and 
yet”, he adds, “‘ the clergyman at whose hands I received the 
memorial of Christ’s dying love knew no more of the Gospel 
than so many stocks or stones”. We must remember that 
although a few years earlier the Christian Apologists, and 
especially Bishop Butler in his famous Analogy of Religion, had 
done much to repel Arian, deistic and infidel attacks on the 
Christian Faith, at this particular period religion was in a 
moribund state. As a faithful preacher reported in 1760, “ the 
luxury, riot, lust and debauchery and madness of the age could 
not be painted in colours equal to life’. At the age of eighteen, 
through reading Dr. Manton’s Discourses on St. Fohn Ch. xvii, 
Toplady wholeheartedly accepted Calvinistic views and thus in 
1762 he was able, with a clear conscience, to be ordained deacon, 
and in June of that year he was serving a curacy at Blagdon in 
Somersetshire although barely twenty-one years old | He stayed 
here scarcely two years but he soon endeared himself to the 
people and started a valuable practice of giving them helpful 
books such as Thomas 4 Kempis’s Jmitatio Christi. It was while 
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he was at Blagdon that Toplady is supposed to have sheltered 
from a storm in the cleft of a rock at Burrington Combe and while 
waiting he wrote on a playing card which he found there the 
lines of his hymn Rock of Ages which has won him such enduring 
fame. An annual Open Air Service is still held at this spot to 
commemorate this incident, and is attended by large numbers of 
people from all parts. Although Toplady’s was a short ministry 
and sadly hampered by his frequent ill health from serious lung 
trouble, yet he had a valuable and varied experience of different 
country and London parishes. Thus in May 1764 he ministered 
for a time at Duke Street, London, Episcopal Chapel, until he 
was appointed Curate of Farleigh Hungerford, near Bath, 
where, although he only remained there a year, his pastoral work 
was so appreciated that on leaving he reports that he administered 
the Sacrament to “a number of weeping Communicants ”’. 
From the start of his ministry Toplady had stressed the import- 
ance of regular attendance at the Lord’s Table. In 1766 he was 
appointed to the living of Harpford with Fen Ottery in Devon, 
but while there he had a slight paralytic stroke which affected 
his speech and leg until a course of the Bath waters relieved 
him. The next year he was given the benefice of Broad Hembury, 
a living a few miles distant which came to him quite unsought 
since his principles forbade any solicitation for preferment. He 
retained Broad Hembury till his death. In 1769 he spent six 
months in London and preached in several leading Evangelical 
churches there from June to December, but he returned to his 
parish for Christmas. Again in February he had to return to 
London on account of the serious illness of his mother to whom 
he was greatly devoted, and her death that year was a severe 
blow to him. 

_ While in London he preached at Bethnal Green and at St. 
Anne’s, Blackfriars, for his friend William Romaine. During 
the next few years at Broad Hembury, Toplady wrote many of 
his hymns, but in August 1775, partly because he felt that the 
climate of Devon was injurious to his health and also because 
there was a far larger audience and “ harvest of souls” for his 
preaching gifts, he followed Whitfield’s repeated advice and 
went to London where he was already well known from his 
writings and preaching. In December he undertook the editor- 
ship of the Gospel Magazine for a time, and in April 1776 he 
secured the use of the French Huguenot Church in Orange 
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Street, Leicester Square, for Sundays and Wednesday evenings 
and it was duly licensed by the Bishop of London. Toplady 
preached there regularly till his death. In spite of his weak 
physical condition he was one of the most popular preachers in 
London and his sermons thrilled and inspired his large congrega- 
tions. His deliberate aims in preaching were to “‘ preach Christ 
crucified ’’, “‘ avoid all needless controversies ”’, ‘‘ endeavour to 
preach more to the hearts than to the heads of his hearers ’’, and 
to “ seek to profit and not to be admired ”. We are told that “ his 
blazing eloquence ” so captivated his hearers that they regarded 
his sermons “ as in a particular manner heavenly and enchanting ”’. 

They were certainly instructive and searching. Preaching for 
Romaine in 1774 on “ Spiritual Feelings”, “Indeed”’, said 
Toplady, “‘ the great business of God’s Spirit is to draw up and 
to bring down the unsearchable riches of grace into our hearts. 
The knowledge of this, and earnest desire for it, are all the feelings 
I plead for ; and for these feelings I wish ever to plead, satisfied 
as I am that without some experience and enjoyment of them 
we cannot be happy living or dying”’. “ Let me ask you”’, he 
adds, ‘‘ one by one, has the Holy Spirit begun to reveal these 
deep things in your soul ? If so give Him the glory of it. And 
as you prize your communion with Him, as ever you value the 
comforts of the Holy Ghost, endeavour to be found in God’s 
way, even the highway of humble faith and obedient love, 
sitting at the feet of Christ, and imbibing those sweet sanctifying 
communications of grace which are at once an earnest of a 
preparation for complete heaven when you die.” 

His worshippers included prominent and cultured people 
like Sir Joshua Reynolds, David Garrick, the actor, and Mrs. 
Macaulay. He preached before the Lord Mayor and the City 
Council and frequently for his friend Lady Huntingdon in her 
chapels at Bath and Brighton. Toplady was greatly distressed 
because the clergy generally ignored the distinctive Christian 
doctrines in their preaching. ‘“ While our Churches”, he 
declares, “‘ are in many places empty, dissenting meetings are 
generally as full as they can hold. The plain but melancholy 
truth is, that in various parts of the kingdom multitudes of 
persons, who are churchmen, are forced to go to meetings in 
order to hear the doctrines of their own Church preached ” 
(The Church of England Vindicated, p. 142). This statement is 
borne out by Sir William Blackstone, a celebrated lawyer, who 
19 
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at this very period went to hear every clergyman of note in 
London and declared that “ he did not hear a single discourse 
having more Christianity in it than the writings of Cicero’. 

By 1778 Toplady’s consumption got rapidly worse but he 
did not cease his pastoral ministry of comfort to others in sorrow 
or sickness. In March he paid his last visit to his Broad Hembury 
friends and he also managed to stay with his great friend John 
Rylands at Northampton. Dr. Bull and John Newton were able 
to see him there on his way back to London in a very weak 
emaciated condition. He managed to preach a few more Sundays 
in London and Lady Huntingdon, Lady Anne Erskine, the 
Earl of Dartmouth, Sir Joshua Reynolds and David Garrick 
were amongst his congregation. On June 14 a false report that 
he had renounced his Calvinist principles so roused him that, 
against all advice, he managed to drag himself to church to deny 
such a libel and to give a short last testimony to his convictions, 
although his cough rendered speech almost impossible. It was 
on this occasion that he invited his special Nonconformist friends, 
Rylands and Gifford, to join in the Holy Communion service 
after the sermon. All through his illness and great weakness 
his radiant faith never wavered. His assurance of salvation and 
the presence of his Saviour were most real to him. He had not 
a shadow of doubt regarding his eternal salvation and he fre- 
quently spoke of himself as the “‘ happiest man in the world ”. 
Like Hooker in his last illness, Toplady dwelt on “ the ministra- 
tion of angels to God’s saints ” and wondered why ministers so 
seldom spoke of it. On August 11, 1778, as he was dying, he 
declared that ‘‘ no mortal man could live after the glories which 
God had manifested to his soul”. He was buried at his own 
request at Tottenham Court Chapel with “no ceremony”, 
although his impulsive friend Rowland Hill could not forbear 
giving an impromptu funeral address. 

As we read the lives of these great eighteenth-century 
Evangelical leaders we realise something of their abounding 
faith, their deep spirituality and how fully they “‘ dwelt with the 
King for His work”. They daily experienced their Saviour’s 
presence and power with them. As Toplady wrote— 


Lord, it is not life to live, 
If Thy presence Thou deny. 
Lord, if Thou Thy presence give, 
*Tis no longer death to die. 
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We to-day can only long and pray for men of like faith and 
of such fully consecrated zeal for God’s glory and for the salvation 
of others, so that the urgent task of evangelism may bear fruit 
before the threatened collapse of the civilised world overtakes 
mankind. For we should not forget that the task which these 
dauntless eighteenth-century revivalists faced was as formidable 
as that which confronts us to-day. Christianity then was ignored 
or scorned by the great majority of English people as “ fictitious ” 
or, in Bishop Butler’s words, as “a principal subject for mirth 
and ridicule’. Yet the hymns of Watts, Charles Wesley and 
Toplady and the fervent preaching of all the Methodists and 
Evangelicals resulted in a marvellous spiritual awakening and 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and in the considerable restora- 
tion of Christian Faith and practice. And since Jesus Christ was 
“‘ manifested to destroy the works of the devil”, His power to 
change lives is ‘‘ the same yesterday, to-day and for ever’. 

In spite of Toplady’s abusive and violent controversial 
language which is quite inexcusable, in himself he was “ one of 
the most polished and courteous gentlemen of his day”. Lady 
Huntingdon declared that “‘ even at Court she never saw a more 


finished gentleman”, and she speaks of “ his delightful urbanity ” 
and ‘‘ most polite and captivating manner, both of speaking and 
acting, accompanied by not the least degree of affectation ’’. 


II, HIS FRIENDSHIPS 


Bishop Ryle implies that Toplady lived the life of a student 
recluse and had “ very few intimate friends ” (Christian Leaders, 
360), but the facts scarcely confirm this verdict since he seems 
to have had a fairly wide circle of friends and acquaintances. 
He mixed freely with the cultured and literary society of his 
day including the famous Lord Chesterfield, David Garrick and 
Dr. Johnson of whom he writes: “‘ however I dissent. from 
various of his principles, nor can avoid smiling at some of the 
most unpleasing of his oddities, he still passes with me for one 
of the ablest and honestest men who now adorn the republic of 
letters. It must be owned there are very few ‘ Johnsons’ in any 
kingdom, or in any age”. With Mrs. Macaulay, another very 
popular literary and social celebrity of special charm, but vain 
and peculiarly susceptible to flattery, Toplady was on terms of 
affectionate and close intimacy. She had written a History of 
England, much praised by Pitt, but of no real merit. She had 
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republican sympathies but was evangelical in her religious 
outlook. Toplady was frequently her guest and was not insensible 
to her charms although she was seven years his senior. They 
probably would have become more than friends as Mrs. Macaulay 
admired Toplady both as a writer, preacher and theologian, and 
he told another lady friend at this time, “ I am really and literally 
tired of being a bachelor and not unwilling to try a certain 
hazardous experiment though half afraid to venture”. But 
Toplady’s poor health was definitely a bar to matrimony since 
it held out little or no hope of many years of life. Toplady was 
also on intimate terms with most of the leading Evangelical 
revivalists like John Berridge, John Rylands, George Whitefield, 
Sir Richard Hill, and Lady Huntingdon. 


III, HIS WRITINGS 


For his short life and his weak constitution Toplady was a 
prolific writer and after his death his Works were published in 
six volumes in 1794. A quantity of his letters to his intimate 
friends and others still remain, although he deliberately burned 
all of his writings within his reach just before he died. His 
friend John Rylands reproved him for the habit he acquired 
early in life of sitting up into the small hours for writing, study 
and prayer, a practice which probably shortened his life. Toplady 
refused to heed any such warning. He declared that his thirst 
for knowledge was “ literally inextinguishable”” and he adds : 
“and if I thus drink myself into a superior world I cannot 
help it”. 

It was in 1769 that Toplady’s translation of Zanchius’s great 
work on The Doctrine of Absolute Predestination was published. 
It was a powerful exposition of his Calvinistic views which so 
irritated John Wesley that he described Toplady as “ that lively 
coxcomb ” and he most unfairly and unpardonably travestied his 
teaching by asserting that it meant: “‘ One in twenty of man- 
kind are elected, nineteen in twenty are reprobated. The elect 
shall be saved, do what they will. The reprobate shall be 
damned, do what they can. Reader, believe this or be damned.” 
Witness my hand, A—. T—.” Such a sarcastic, libellous 
statement naturally provoked a correspondingly bitter and 
scandalous rejoinder from Toplady and so the uncharitable and 
discreditable Calvinistic Controversy began, needless to say 
with great harm to the cause of Christ. 
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It is sad to record the length which bitter controversy can 
go, when we find that the saintly author of Rock of Ages could 
actually exclaim of Wesley, whose Apostolic ministry and 
unwearied evangelistic labours had led thousands of sinners to 
Christ, “‘ Oh that He in whose hand the hearts of men are, may 
make even this opposer of grace a monument of its Almighty 
power to save!” Only the following year Toplady had an 
accidental meeting with one of Wesley’s prominent henchmen, 
the hymn-writer Thomas Olivers. The three hours’ “ cut and 
thrust” controversial dialogue between these two doughty 
protagonists is really a humorous record of clever friendly 
repartee, which was at length concluded with Toplady’s wise 
remark ; ‘“‘ There we differ, but let it be our mutual prayer 
that we may experience the efficacy of God’s Word in our 
hearts and evidence the power of it by the holiness of our lives.” 
If Toplady had always lived up to this Christian prayer the 
violent and unseemly language employed in this unhappy and 
well-buried controversy could never have been used. For the 
parallel truths of God’s predestination and man’s free will are 
inscrutable divine mysteries which our finite understanding can 
never fully explain. “ By grace ye are saved through faith ; and 
that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God” (Phil. ii. 8) ; and 
it is certainly true that ‘“‘ No man can come to Me except the 
Father which hath sent Me draw him” (John vi. 44). But it 
is also gloriously true that ‘‘ him that cometh to me I will in no 
wise cast out” (John vi. 37), and that “* God will have all men 
to be saved” (1 Tim, ii. 4). So the wide invitation is, ‘* Whoso- 
ever will, let him take of the water of life freely ”’ (Rev. xxii. 17). 
Moreover Toplady’s Calvinism did not prevent him from 
declaring : ‘‘ Amidst all your weakness, distresses and tempta- 
tions, remember that God will not cast out nor cast off the 
meanest and unworthiest soul that seeks salvation only in the 
name of Jesus Christ the righteous.” And speaking of 
reprobation he says: “ Bless God for the electing love and 
leave Him to act as He please to them that are without.” St. 
Paul says ‘‘ He who hath begun a good work in you will perform 
it until the day of Jesus Christ ’’ (Phil. i. 6), but our Lord also 
warns us that it is ‘“‘ he that endureth to the end, the same shall 
be saved’ (Matt. x. 22). As Charles Simeon wisely said fifty 
years later, “In Scripture there are Calvinistic principles to 
act on man’s hopes and Arminian principles to act on his fears. 
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Both are needful : and combine to produce the right effect ” 
(Brown, Recollection of Simeon’s Conversation Parties, p. 274). 


IV. HIS GENERAL OUTLOOK 


We must not regard Toplady as a pious other-worldly saint 
and ascetic with no interest in current happenings. He corres- 
ponded with the eminent scientist Dr. Priestley until his death, 
and he was greatly concerned about the war with the American 
colonists which he vigorously opposed, uttering a solemn 
protest against it in 1776. He was in favour of games and 
pastimes “for unbending the mind and promoting the digestion”’, 
and he definitely approved of Bishop Ridley’s playing chess and 
tennis. He was much interested in reading the notorious Lord 
Chesterfield’s famous “ Letters to his son”’ although he was 
very sarcastic about them, as he was also over the ‘‘ Feathers 
Tavern Petition” which Archdeacon Blackburne promoted in 
1771 for the abolition of clerical subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, “It is not subscription itself”, Toplady ironically 
writes, ‘‘ which so much constitutes the grievance complained 
of, but the stubborn orthodoxy of the things subscribed. Castrate 
the Liturgy, Articles and Homilies of their Calvinism and 
subscription will no longer be considered a ‘ yoke of bondage ’. 
These men were not compelled into the Church and if they cannot 
freely and conscientiously subscribe to its forms their only 
honest course is to leave it.” Edmund Burke, in Parliament, 
passed a similar strong stricture on this fantastic proposal. 
Toplady’s was the simple and natural solution, which, however, 
other disgruntled churchmen since then have never been willing 
to face | 

As might be expected, the expulsion in 1768 of six so-called 
“* Methodist ’’ students from St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, roused 
Toplady’s wrath and stirred his pen to vigorous action. These 
students were condemned for holding “ the doctrines of Election, 
Perseverance and Justification by Faith without Works’, and 
so obviously they were Calvinists rather than Arminian 
“Methodists”. Toplady challenged the action of Dr. Nowell, 
the Vice-Chancellor, in a powerfully written tractate, The 
Church of England vindicated from the charge of Arminianism, in 
which he shows that “ gratuitous predestination, justification 
by faith only and the efficacy of divine grace in regeneration are 
as palpably asserted by the Church of England, as tran- 
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substantiation is by the Church of Rome, or parity of ministers 
by the Church of Scotland”. Calvinist doctrines, Toplady 
asserts, were generally held by the Church for the first four 
centuries until Pelagius taught otherwise. Toplady affirms that 
from the time of Wycliffe to the days of Laud, leading Church 
dignitaries, including Archbishop Bradwardine, have held the 
doctrine of eternal election and particular redemption, and he 
cites the Marian martyrs who suffered at the stake as professing 
these doctrines, as well as practically all the Elizabethan divines, 
and especially Hooker, Archbishop Whitgift and Bancroft, 
and in the next generation Bishops Hall and Davenant and 
Archbishop Usher. He therefore declares that these godly St. 
Edmund Hall students, who were defended by their College 
Principal as of “‘ excellent conduct” and of “‘ exemplary lives”’, 
were expelled “for believing the leading truths of that very 
Church with which the expellers no less than the expelled profess 
to agree’. He well says that “ the doctrines of the Church are 
to be learned from the Articles and Homilies of the Church 
herself, not from the private opinions of some individuals who 
lay hold on the skirt of her garment, call themselves by her name 
and live by her revenues”’. Toplady’s tractate, like his later 
and fuller Historic proof of the Calvinism of the Church of England, 
is a logical, powerful and very able defence of the Calvinism 
of the Church of England, based on the Prayer Book and 
Articles, which has never been answered. He certainly was 
correct when he told Dr. Nowell that “the doctrine of the 
Scripture and of our Church is that justification itself consists in 
God’s esteeming and counting us righteous, neither for our 
faith, nor for our works, nor for both of them together, but 
solely on account of Christ’s sacrifice and obedience; that the 
sacrifice and obedience of Christ, as the only matter of our 
justification are to be received, embraced and rested upon by 
faith only, which faith is the gift of God ; and that this faith 
thus divinely given and wrought in the soul by the Holy Ghost, 
is lively, active and purifying ; having its fruit unto holiness 
and the end everlasting life ”’. 


Vv. HYMN WRITER 

As a hymn writer Toplady was in great repute and over 
thirty of his hymns were in general use. Bishop Ryle asserts 
that “ he was one of the best hymn writers in the English 
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language ” (op. cit., 382), and besides Rock of Ages he cites, as 
“glorious hymns”, Toplady’s Holy Ghost, dispel our sadness, 
Your harps, ye trembling saints, When languor and disease invade, 
Deathless principle, arise and A debtor to mercy alone ; but few 
of these hymns are now found in our modern hymn books, 
although his hymn From whence this fear and unbelief is familiar 
to many old people from the verse, oft quoted some years ago : 


If Thou hast my release procured 

And freely in my room endured 
The whole of wrath Divine, 

Payment God cannot twice demand, 


First at my bleeding Surety’s hand, 
And then again at mine. 


An edition of Toplady’s hymns was published as recently 
as 1860. But to-day, with the exception of Jnspirer and Hearer 
of prayer and of the world-famed Rock of Ages, they are practically 
unknown and unsung. His biographer rightly declares that 
Rock of Ages has been “the appointed means of diffusing a 
knowledge of the way of salvation over the whole Christian 
World and of leading tens of thousands to Christ” (Wright, 
Op. Cit., 107). 


In a day of increasing ignorance of God’s Word and neglect 
of public worship, it is certainly heartening to remember that 
not only God’s children but numbers who are spiritually careless 
and indifferent still, on occasions of stress and sorrow, join in 
Toplady’s great hymn and prayer : 


Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 


C. Sypney CaRTER. 





THE PSALMS IN HERALDRY 


HERALDIC mottoes have been in general use for not much more 
than two centuries, during which period they have chiefly been 
selected from the Vulgate or from the great writers of Rome ; 
in particular, Virgil, Horace, Ovid and Cicero. The Old 
Testament is drawn on to a far greater extent than the New, 
and of all the O.T. books the Book of Psalms is undoubtedly 
the favourite. 

The mottoes listed in this paper (which, incidentally, 
include those appearing on unregistered as well as on registered 
arms) show how extensive are the borrowings from the Psalms 
and how many appertain to scholastic, academic and civic 
bodies. They also provide some indication of the relative 
popularity of different psalms and occasionally shed interesting 
light on the grantees. When a quotation occurs more than once 
in the Bible, the writer has tried to select what seems to him the 
most appropriate setting or the closest linguistic parallel. For 
the convenience of readers who do not possess a copy of the 
Vulgate, the psalms are numbered as in the Revised Version.* 


PsaLms 


i. 3. Folium non defluet (Sir Andrew Noble). ‘ His leaf shall not 
wither.’ 

iii. 3. Tu, Domine, gloria mea (the family of Leicester). ‘ Thou, 
O Lord, art my glory.’ 

iv. 4. Sin not (punning motto of the family of Synnot). Compare 
Exod. xx, 20 ; 1 Cor. xv. 34 ; Eph. iv. 26, etc. 

iv. 9. Singulariter in spe (motto of Leacher). ‘ [For thou] alone, 
[O Lord, hast established me] in hope.’ 

vi. 2. Lord, have mercy (the Earl of Perth). 

viii. 5. Lord, crown us with glory (The Craft and Incorporation 
of ven Aberdeen). 
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viii. 7. Omnia subjecisti sub pedibus ejus, oves atque boves (Wor- 
shipful Company of Butchers, London). ‘ Thou hast put all 
things under his feet, sheep and oxen.’ The English trans- 
lation, with slight alterations, gives the motto of the Glasgow 
Incorporation of Fleshers. 

xi. 1. Jn Domino confido (the motto of Sir John Makgill). ‘ In 
the Lord put I my trust.’ This motto is inscribed in an open 
book on the arms of McGill University, Montreal. 

Fe me fie en Dieu, the French version, is the motto of the Earl 
of Plymouth and Sir Ralph Black. 

xvi. 1. Conserva me, Domine (the families of Skirving and Wise). 
‘ Preserve me, O Lord.’ 

xvi. 6. J have a goodly heritage (Lady Margaret School for Girls, 
S.W.6). 

xvii. 8. Sub umbra alarum tuarum (the families of Lauder and 
Williamson). ‘ Under the shadow of thy wings.’ 

xviii. 3. Deus protector meus (Humphrey). ‘ God is my shield,’ 

xx. 5. Jn nomine Dei nostri magnificabimur (Royal Holloway 
College). ‘In the name of our God, we shall be exalted,’ In 
this and in the following quotation, the Vulgate differs from 
the Revised Version. 

xx. 9. Domine, salvum fac regem (‘ O Lord, save the King’) is 
the apt motto of King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 

xxiii. 1. (@) Pastor meus Deus est (Herdman). (4) Deus pastor 
meus (Sir Percival David). Both (4) and (4) mean ‘God is 
my Shepherd.’ 

xxv. 5. Domine, dirige nos (motto of the City of London and of 
the City of London School). *O Lord, guide us.’ 

xxvii. 1. Dominus illuminatio mea (‘ The Lord is my light’). A 
very popular motto, adopted by Oxford University, Ayr 
Academy, St. Dunstan’s Abbey School, St. John’s School, 
Invercargill (New Zealand), the families of Brightwen, 
Leycester and others, 

Deus lux mea est (‘ God is my light’ ; cf. 1 John i. 5) appears 
on the arms of the Catholic University of America, 

xxvii. 5. Me exaltabit in petra (the family of Stanton). ‘ He 
shall lift me up upon a rock.’ 

xxxvi. 9. Jn lumine tuo videbimus lumen (Columbia University). 
‘ In thy light shall we see light.’ 

xxxvii. 4. Delectare in Domino (the families of Bampfylde and 
Poltimore). ‘ Delight in the Lord.’ 
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xl. 17. God is my help (motto of the Duke of Edinburgh). 

xlii. 1. Sicut cervus anhelat ad fontes aquarum (the motto of 
Hertford College, Oxford, once known as Hart Hall). ‘ As 
the hart panteth after the water brooks.’ 

Ut aspirat cervus (the family of Stavely). ‘ As pants the hart.’ 
The motto of the family of Huntley is 4s the hart the water 
brooks. 

xliii. 3. Emitte lucem tuam (Kent College). ‘Send out thy 
light.’ 

xliv. 6. Jn Domino et non in arcu meo sperabo (motto of the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Thomas Molony, whose arms reveal six arrows in 
saltire between two bows erect). ‘In the Lord and not in 
my bow will I trust.’ 

xlv. 13. Tota gloriosa filia regis intrinsecus (the family of Jewell). 
* The King’s daughter is all glorious within.’ 

xlvi. 1. Deus noster refugium et virtus (the old motto of Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire). ‘Our God is a refuge and strength.’ This is a 
verse which in Latin and English supplies many mottoes 
both of families and corporations. 

xlvi. 4. Fluminis impetus laetificat civitatem (Chicoutimi, Quebec). 
*‘ The stream of the river maketh glad the city.’ 

li. 10. Cor mundum crea in me, Deus (punning motto of O’Crean). 
‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God.’ 

li. 12. Spiritu principali (motto of Everard Green). ‘ (Uphold 
me] with a princely spirit.’ Here again Vulgate and Revised 
Version differ. 

li. 17. Sacrificium Deo cor contritum (motto of Corker). * The 
sacrifice of God is a contrite heart.’ 

lii. 7. Deum posui adjutorem (motto of Kingston). ‘I have made 
God my helper.’ 

lv. 14. Jn domo Dei ambulavimus cum consensu (St. Bride’s 
School for Girls, Helensburgh). “ We walked in the house 
of God in concord.’ 

lv. 17. Vespere et mane (motto of Pierre and Purie). ‘In the 
evening and in the morning.’ 

lxi. 3. Turris fortissima Deus (punning motto of the family of 
Torr). ‘ God is a strong tower.’ 

lxii. 6. Mom Dieu est ma Roche (Lord Roche). ‘ My God is my 
rock.’ Another punning motto. 

Ixvi. 12. Per aguam et ignem (motto of Wexford, Eire). 
‘ Through water and fire.’ 
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Ixvii. 1. Bemedic nobis, Domine (motto of Bain). ‘ Bless us, O 
Lord.’ 

Ixxi. 1. Jn te, Domine, speravi (the Earl of Strathmore). ‘ In thee, 
O Lord, have I trusted.’ 

Ixxii. 8. 4 mari usque ad mare (the Dominion of Canada). ‘ From 
sea to sea.’ Compare Ecclesiasticus xliv. 23. 

Ixxiii. 26. Jehovah portio mea (‘ Jehovah is my portion’). This 
is the motto of the family of Mercer on whose arms is seen 
a right hand holding an open Bible. 

Ixxvili. 20. E rupe erumpet aqua (‘ Water will burst out from 
the rock’). The Vulgate is here paraphrased in order to 
produce the internal pun. These words are found on the 
arms of the Grimsby, Cleethorpes and District Water Board. 
Compare Numbers xx. 11 and Deuteronomy viii. 15. 

Ixxxiv. 1. Templa quam dilecta (Sir Richard Temple). ‘ How 
amiable are thy Temples ’(!). 

Ixxxiv. 11. So/ et scutum Deus (Nicholson). ‘ God is a sun and 
shield.’ 

Ixxxvii. 1. Fundamenta eius super montibus sanctis (Durham 
University). ‘ Its foundations are upon the holy hills.’ 

Ixxxix. 1. Misericordias Domini in aeternum cantabo (Abingdon 
School). ‘ I will sing of the mercies of the Lord for ever.’ 

xci. 4. His truth shall be thy shield (motto of Hannen). 

xci. 11. Angelis suis praecipiet de te (Power). ‘ He shall give his 
angels charge over thee.’ 

xcil. 12. Ut palma justus (punning motto of the family of Palmes). 
* The righteous shall flourish like,the palm tree.’ 

xcvi. 12. Gaudebunt campi et omnia quae in iis sunt (punning motto 
of the family of Campi). ‘ The fields shall rejoice and all that 
therein is.’ 

. 2. Servite in laetitia (‘ Serve with gladness’), The Latin 
phrase is the motto of the Maria Grey Training College for 
Women Teachers and the English translation is the motto of 
Romford, Essex. 

Inservi Deo et laetare (motto of the Earl of Wicklow). ‘ Serve 
God and rejoice.’ 

cili. 5. Renovabitur ut aquilae juventus tua (Mungret College, 
Limerick). Renovabitur sicut aquilae juventus tua (St. Patrick’s 
College, Thurles). Both mottoes mean ‘ Thy youth shall be 
renewed like the eagle’s.’ Sir Alan Barlow’s motto is sicut 
aquila juvenescam (‘I shall grow young as an eagle’), 
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civ. 15. Vinum exhilarat animum (the motto of the Vintner’s 
Company). ‘ Wine maketh glad the heart.’ 

cxi. 10. Initium sapientiae timor Domini (‘ The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom’). This well-known verse, found 
also in Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus, is the motto not only of 
Aberdeen University, but also, either in Latin or in English, 
of a number of schools, among which are Tettenhall School 
(Wolverhampton), Hull Girls’ High School, St. Albans 
Girls’ High School, Sunderland Girls’ High School and 
Solway Girls’ College (New Zealand). 

cxil. 9. Cornu exaltabitur honore (Smyth). ‘ His horn shall be 
exalted with honour.’ 

cxv. 1. Non nobis, Domine (Willis). ‘ Not unto us, O Lord.’ 
Non nobis (Woodd). ‘ Not unto us.’ 

cxvi. 12. Pro tanto quid retribuamus ? (City of Belfast). ‘ What 
are we to render for so great a benefit ?’ 
Domino quid reddam ? (Blofield). ‘ What shall I render to the 
Lord ?’ 

cxvill. 22. Lapis reprobatus caput anguli (Grand Lodge of Mark 
Master Masons of England and Wales). ‘ The stone which 
was rejected is the head of the corner.’ 

cxix. 12. Benedictus es, O Domine : doce me statuta tua (Bradfield 
College). ‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord : teach me thy statutes.’ 

cxix. 105. Lwucerna pedibus meis verbum tuum (motto of the 
ancient Free Grammar School of Sheffield). ‘ Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet.’ Similarly Lucerna meis pedibus (Mant)— 
‘A lamp unto my feet’; also Verbum Dei Jucerna (Dean 
Close School, Cheltenham)—* God’s word is a lamp.’ 

cxix. 144. Intellectum da mihi, Domine (St. Patrick’s College, 
Drumcondra). ‘ Give me understanding, O Lord.’ 

cxxi. 1. Levavi oculos (Lord Schuster). ‘1 have lifted up my 
eyes.” Also J to the hills (Lord Amulree) ; from the first 
line of the metrical version of the psalm as found in the 
Scottish Psalter of 1750. 
Montes unde auxilium meum (Keswick, Cumberland). ‘ The 
mountains whence cometh my help.’ 

cxxi. 2. Auxilium meum a Domino (Sir Pyers Mostyn). ‘ My help 
cometh from the Lord.’ 

cxxi. 3. Non dormit qui custodit (motto of the Baron Glentanar 
and Sir Marmaduke Coghill). ‘ He sleepeth not who keepeth 
thee.’ 
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cxxiii. 3. Have mercy on us, good Lord (Sitlington). 

cxxvi. 5. Qui seminant in lachrimis, in exultatione metent (Kempe). 
‘ They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.’ 

cxxvii. 1. This familiar and well-loved verse, which on coats 
of arms is generally abbreviated to these three words, Nisi 
Dominus frustra (‘ Except the Lord . . . in vain’), is more 
prolific of mottoes than any other in the Bible. As quoted, 
it appears on the arms of Bristol University, the City of 
Edinburgh (and on the crest of its regiment, the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers), Wellington School, Canford School, 
Kendal Grammar School, the Royal Wolverhampton School, 
St. Elphin’s Girls’ School, Normanton Girls’ High School 
and numerous other schools and corporations. Other mottoes 
derived from this verse include Nisi Dominus (Compton), 
Custodi civitatem, Domine (City of Westminster), Sine Deo 
frustra (Sir Richard Gull) and Except the Lord keep the city (on 
the new arms of Halifax, Yorks.). 

cxxx. 7. Copiosa apud eum redemptio (Redemptorist Schools, 
Eire). ‘ With him is plenteous redemption.’ 

cxli. 8. Many mottoes express the placing of one’s trust in God. 


Among them are those of Sutton Valence School (My trust 
is in God alone), Owen’s School (Jn God is all our trust), the 
Grand Lodge of Argyll and the Isles (Jn the Lord is all our 
trust) and the Saddlers’ Company (Our trust is in God). 

cxliv. 12. That our daughters may be as the polished corners of the 
temple (Francis Holland School, London). 


Hersert H. Huxzey. 


University of Leeds. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
THE BOOK OF DANIEL 


Tue Book of Daniel is much to the fore in Old Testament studies at the moment, 
a one may judge by recent and forthcoming work on it. We have lately had 

G. Rinaldi’s volume in the new series of Italian commentzries edited by S$. Garofalo 
(Turin, 1947) and F. Nétscher’s new German translation with brief commentary 
in the Echter Bibel (Wirzburg, 1948), as well as H. L. Ginsberg’s Studies in 
Daniel (New York, 1948). We understand that another German work by Selmeier 
is also in preparation. The remarkable news, too, that the recently discovered 
manuscripts in Palestine include fragments from two scrolls of Daniel (exhibiting 
portions of i. 10-16, ii. 2-6, and ili. 23-30) in Hebrew and Aramaic, possibly 
belonging to the late second or early first century B.c., gives hope of fresh light 
on the book from an unexpected source. 

For the present, however, we are concerned with two volumes recently pub- 
lished in English,1 which are alike in that they each offer a new translation of 
Daniel with a commentary, and also in that they both maintain a conservative 
view of the date and authorship of the book. The earlier of the two is the latest 
volume to appear in the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures; it is from 
the hand of the General Editor of the Version, Dr. Cuthbert C. Lattey, Professor 
of Fundamental Theology at Heythrop College, Oxfordshire, a former President 
of the Society for Old ‘Testament Study, and well known as a leading Biblical 
scholar among English Roman Catholics. ‘The fact that the other volume comes from 
the Professor of Old Testament at Westminster Theological Seminary—the 
spiritual successor of R. D. Wilson—will in itself be a guarantee of its quality to 
most readers of our QuaRTERLy. 

We may indicate the views expressed by Dr. Lattey and Dr. Young under a 
number of headings. 

1. Date and Authorship. Both writers express conservative views. Dr. Lattey 
concedes that because of the apocalyptic character of the book “ it is not an abso- 
lutely clinching proof to infer directly from inspiration and inerrancy to the author- 
ship of Daniel himself”, but “ tradition and authority are in favour of this 
authorship ” (not least the authority of our Lord in Matt. xxiv. 15) and he offers 
several considerations which should make us hesitate before too readily accepting 
a later date than that involved in the traditional authorship. Dr. Young is more 
forthright: one section of his Introduction begins “The book of Daniel was 
written by Daniel himself ’’, and goes on to give reasons for this statement, including 
the Babylonian and Persian background which the book reflects. 

2. Historical Character. Dr. Lattey’s conclusion conforms to the view ex- 
pressed by the Papal Biblical Commission in 1905 that books of Holy Scripture 
usually regarded as historical should not be taken to signify something other than 
the strictly literal and historical meaning of the words unless this were proved 
to be the intention of the writer. “ History in fact is presented to us in the Book 
of Danie] not merely in the simple narrative, but also in the visions.” Dr. Young 
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has no hesitation in accepting the historicity of the book. Both he and Dr. Lattey 
explain the reference to Jehoiakim’s third year in Dan. i. 1 by the view that Daniel 
reckons regnal years according to the Babylonian system, whereas Jeremiah, who calls 
the same year Jehoiakim’s fourth year (xxv. 1ff.; xlvi. 2), reckons them according 
to the Palestinian system. On the much discussed personality of Darius the Mede, 
Dr. Young says, wisely cautious, that “ the identification of this king is unknown, 
since secular historical sources are silent concerning him. The fact that hitherto 
it has been impossible to identify him does not prove that he never lived or that 
the figure in any sense represents a conflation of confused traditions.” Dr. Lattey 
favours the identification with Cyaxares II, son of Astyages, the last king of 
independent Media. He knows full well, as every wise commentator on Daniel 
nowadays knows, that his book will sooner or later be reviewed by Professor 
Rowley; and as Rowley has argued against this identification (Darius the Mede, etc. 

[1935], pp- 37#.), he offers some answers to Rowley’s arguments. But the main 
difficulty with Cyaxares II is that he has no existence (so far as we know) outside 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, which is patently a didactic romance. 

3- Camonicity. Although Daniel is referred to as “the prophet” in Matt. 
xxiv. 15, the Hebrew Bible ranks his book among the “ Writings” and not among 
the “ Prophets”. The Septuagint, however, places him among the Major Prophets. 
Dr. Lattey thinks this was the earlier position of the book in the Canon, and that 
the setting among the “ Writings’ represents a later change. Dr. Young agrees 
that this may have been so, but holds that “ the character of the book and the 
station of its author show that it should properly be reckoned among the Writings.” 
Its position here is thus evidence neither of later date nor of inferior authority. 

4. Language. In discussing the peculiar problems arising largely from the 
bilingual character of the book in its extant form, we are inevitably reminded of 
S. R. Driver’s summing up: “The Persian words presuppose a period after the 
Persian Empire had been well established: the Greek words demand, the Hebrew 
supports, and the Aramaic permits, a date after the conquest of Palestine by Alexander 
the Great.” Here the argument from the Greek words depends not on the bare 
fact that the words in question (gaithros, pesanterin, and sumponya in Dan. iii. 5, 
etc.) are probably Greek loanwords (from x/Bagic, padtijgsov and ovupavia)', 
but on the fact that even in Greek itself two of the words are later than the time of 
Daniel (so far as we can trace them), especially as names of musical instruments, 
verriaver appearing in this sense first in Aristotle (fourth century B.c.) and 

(a in Polybius (second century B.c.). Polybius uses it thus, by an 
‘oman coincidence, as Dr. Young points out, in describing the music used by 
Antiochus Epiphanes on festive occasions. 

But these Greek words are embedded in the Aramaic portion of the book. 
Here is a subject for the philologist, but it is not treated in detail by either of our 
authors. It is a cause for great regret that R. D. Wilson did not live to publish a 
full-dress series of Studies in the Book of Daniel with particular reference to the 
language of the book. As it is, he left us only the appetizer which he contributed 
to Biblical and Theological Studies, a Princeton Seminary symposium, in 1912 
(pp. 263-306): “The Aramaic of Daniel.” Perhaps Dr. Young will give us 
this full-dress study one day, but in his present work he excuses himself from 
extensive discussion of philological questions on the ground that “ this has been 
admirably done by Montgomery”. He goes on to say: “ No student of Daniel 
can afford to ignore the writings of Montgomery and Rowley, and it is ho 
that the frequent reference to these men in the following pages, even though it is 
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so often by way of disagreement, will be regarded as a sign of the admiration and 
respect with which their labours are regarded by the author.’”’ This note (found 
also in Lattey’s work) is refreshingly welcome. But it means that thus far Rowley’s 
treatment in The Aramaic of the Old Testament (1929) holds the field—for it 
cannot be said to have been decisively answered by Dadda-‘Idri, which the late 
C. Boutflower published in 1931 as a sequel to his Jn and around the Book of Daniel 
(1923). In particular, is the Aramaic of Daniel a variety of the Reichsaramdisch 
(the official medium of state business in the Persian Empire) which H. H. Schaeder 
has identified in the Aramaic documents quoted by Ezra? We know one competent 
scholar in England who answers this question in the affirmative, but thus far only 
orally; it is to be hoped that he will soon deal with the subject in print and thus 
carry the discussion farther forward. 

If Dr. Lattey is right, however, the date of the Aramaic of Daniel would not 
establish the date of the book. He holds that the book was originally written 
entirely in Hebrew and that the Aramaic portion is a translation. In that case, the 
problem of pesanterin and sumponya would be less acute, for the Aramaic translation 
in which they occur need not be older than the date which they prima facie suggest. 
The view that the Aramaic portion of Daniel is a targum is not new. J. R. Harris, 
for one, suggested as much in the Expository Times for May 1921, p. 374. And 
even R. D. Wilson suggested that among the writings collected by Fades Maccabaeus 
(2 Macc. ii. 14) “ the Book of Daniel may have been found with the tablets still 
in their original envelopes which may then have been broken, and the book trans- 
lated, and published ” (Studies in the Book of Daniel, Series Il, edited by O. T. 
Allis [1938], pp. 255-7). Of course, if the book was translated before publication, 

whether in whole or in part, then the date of the original work cannot be deduced 
from the character of the language or languages in which it was published. Dr. 
Young, however, thinks it unnecessary to assume that the present Aramaic of 
Daniel is later than Daniel’s time; he adduces, for example, the consideration that 
Aramaic elements in the Ras Shamra documents (c. 1400 B.c.) show da/eth and not 
zayin as the equivalent of Arabic da/, whereas da/eth in such a case in Aramaic has 
usually been considered a mark of comparative lateness. (A similar argument, it 
will be recalled, going back however only to the ninth century B.c., was propounded 
in Boutflower’s Dadda-‘Idri.) It is quite likely that we have to do here with 
synchronistic and not diachronistic variations of dialect. 

5. The Four Kingdoms. Both our authors reject the current view that the four 
kingdoms of chapters ii and vii are the Babylonian, Median, Persian and Greco- 
Macedonian, on the ground that the second kingdom is presented as a dual kingdom 
(compare the “ ram ”’ in viii. 20) and that this corresponds to the historical facts 
of the Medo-Persian Empire. (There was, of course, a separate Median Empire, 
but it was contemporaneous with the Babylonian, and actually came to its end 
ten years before the Babylonian did, whereas Daniel’s second kingdom explicitly 
succeeds the first.) Both therefore identify the first two kingdoms with the Babylon- 
ian and Medo-Persian Empires respectively, but Dr. Lattey identifies the third 
and fourth with the Empire of Alexander and that of Alexander’s successors, while 
Dr. Young identifies them with the Greco-Macedonian and Roman respectively. 
Dr. Lattey’s identification goes as far back as Porphyry, but it has been maintained 
chiefly by exegetes who rejected Porphyry’s Steet Mm interpretation of 
Daniel. After the early Christian centuries, according to Dr. Rowley, “ it seems to 
have been forgotten until] Grotius revived it. Then it had considerable vogue, 
being adopted by Junius, Broughton, Rollock, Polanus, Willet, Piscator, ]’Empereur, 
the Westminster Assembly’s annotators, } Lightfoot, Becmann, Calmet, Amner, 
J. Jahn, Bertholdt, Rosenmilller, He [M.} Stuart, Desprez, Merx, Cowles 
and Zéckler, while in recent years it has been adopted or championed by Turmel, 

ge, and Buzy ” (Darius the Mede, etc., pp. 139f.). Dr. pees oopte ne 
common Protestant view until recent times—appears first explicitly in 
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Josephus, the Ezra Apocalypse, and the Epistle of Barnabas, and is generally thought 
to be implicit in the reference to the “ abomination of desolation ”’ in the 

6. The Ten Horns. These appear in the vision of ch. vii (v. 7). They may 
be a counterpart of the toes of the image of ch. ii; but the image of a man would 
normally have ten toes in any case. Lattey takes them to denote the ten kings of 
the Seleucid dynasty down to the immediate predecessor of Antiochus Epiphanes; 
but his identification of the first of the ten with Alexander agrees but ill with his 
distinction between the Empires of Alexander and the Diadochi in his interpretation 
of the four kingdoms. Young prefers to take ten here in a symbolic sense, indicating 
completeness; therefore “ we need not regard the horns as representing ten specific 
comtemporary kings ”’. 

7. The Son of Man. ‘The expression “ one like unto a son of man” (Aram. 
ke-bar ’enash) in vii. 13 “ could easily be applied to the Messiah personally ”’, says 
Lattey; although the counterpart to this expression in the interpretation of the 
vision is “ the saints of the Most High” (ov. 18, 22, 27) and “ not, therefore, 
primarily or directly a single person ”’, yet “‘ Christ sums up in himself the Messianic 
kingdom ”’. The beginning of the fulfilment of this prophecy he sees in the partial 
breaking of the Seleucid power when the Hasmoneans won Jewish independence; 
“ but the complete annihilation of that power (cf. ii. 44) roughly coincided with 
the founding of Christianity ’’. In fact, it antedated the birth of Christ by several 
decades. Young adopts the Messianic interpretation, pointing out that it is not 
only the oldest external interpretation (found in the Similitudes of Enoch) but 
also the interpretation accepted by our Lord, who applied the prophecy to Himself. 
The saints of the Most High, accordingly, are the elect of God, the true members 
of the Church, who receive their share in the divine kingdom from the Son of Man. 

8. The Seventy Weeks. Lattey and Young alike make these (Dan. ix. 24ff.) 
terminate with Christ. “The end of the sixty-two weeks”, says Lattey, “ brings 
us to the threshold of the new order ’’—the beginning of our Lord’s public ministry, 
which he dates c. aw. 29. The last week he thinks probably ended with the 
“ significant year” in which Stephen was martyred and Paul converted; this 
period was that during which the Church was founded and the new covenant 
established. Midway through this week our Lord was crucified. As for the start 
of the seventy weeks, he prefers the edict of 457 8.c. which sent Ezra to Jerusalem. 
“The prince who is to come ”’ of 9. 26 is Christ, whose death involved the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the Temple, an event also referred to at the end of 9. 27. 
He follows the versions in pointing ‘im (“ with ’’) in 9. 26 and not ‘am (“ people ’’). 
Young, retaining the Masoretic punctuation, takes the coming prince to be Titus. 
The convenant of 9. 27 is the new covenant established by the Messiah; the cessation 
of sacrifice and oblation is interpreted in the sense of the Epistle to the Hebrews: 
Christ by His one sacrifice rendered those of the old order obsolete. Dr. Young 
takes the starting-point of the seventy weeks to be the decree of Cyrus. That the 
period from Cyrus to Christ was considerably more than 490 years does not trouble 
him; he does not, like Calvin (who also made Cyrus’s decree the terminus a quo), 
suggest that the period may really have been shorter than the usual chronology 
represents; still less does he adopt what his teacher O. T. Allis has called the 
“ amazing and even appalling theory ” of Martin Anstey which reduces the period 
from Cyrus to Alexander by 80 years or thereby. The detailed chronology he 
considers to be of secondary importance; it will be well, he affirms, “ if we too, in 
our study of this supremely important prophecy, place our emphasis, not upon dates 
and ical calculations, but upon that central Figure who was both anointed 
and a-prince, who by being cut off has made reconciliation for iniquity and brought 
in the only righteousness that is acceptable with God, even His own eternal 
righteousness.” 

9. The Eleventh Chapter. Neither of our authors adopts Boutflower’s com- 
promise which regards this chapter as a later addition to Daniel, interpreting the 
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rest of the book in terms of the events which fulfilled it. In this they are right; 
ch. xi is all of a piece with the other prophecies of the book. ‘The “ three ” Persian 
kings of v. 2 are, according to Lattey, Cambyses, Darius I, and Xerxes I, no account 
being taken of Smerdis. This involves that the last of the “ three” is also the 

“ fourth ”’—i.e. the fourth reckoning from Cyrus. Although this interpretation 
can claim the support of Calvin, it is probably better, with Young, to take the 
“ three ” as Cambyses, Smerdis and Darius 1; the “ fourth ”’ is in any case Xerxes I. 
From that point Lattey and Young agree substantially in the interpretation of the 
chapter down to v. 35. From 9. 36 to the end of the chapter Lattey sees a more 
general description of the conduct of Antiochus IV, leading up to his end. As for 
. _42, he emphasises that the gaps in our knowledge of the closing years of his 
reign preclude us from saying too emphatically that he did not invade Egypt a 
fourth ‘‘me. Young, however, holds that the account of Antiochus ends at 9. 35 
and that from @. 36 onward the final and yet future Antichrist is in view. Thus 
he seems to allow here a temporal gap such as he refuses in his interpretation of 
the seventy weeks, and introduces a futurist element such as he excludes elsewhere. 
Not that Lattey excludes a future reference. He emphasises what he calls the 
principle of “‘ compenetration ”: “the full exegetical exposition of the Book of 
Daniel must take into account, as it were, three historical planes, that of the persecu- 
tion of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, and of the first and second comings of Christ, Our 
Lord.” This reminds us of Francis Bacon’s dictum that divine prophecies are “ of 
the nature of their Author with whom a thousand years are but as one day, and 
therefore are not fulfilled punctually at once, but have springing and germinant 
accomplishment throughout many ages, though the height or fullness of them may 
refer to some one age.” 

10. There are some features which are distinctive of each of the two works 
under review. Lattey naturally includes within the compass of his study the 
apocryphal (or, as he says, “ deutero-canonical ””) additions to Daniel. He treats 
them cautiously; the additions to ch. iii he does not regard as presenting any great 
difficulty, but as for the incident of Susanna, and still more for those of Bel and 
the Serpent, “ the stories are strange, and while it would be wrong to join in 
deriding them, it may be felt wiser not to close the door absolutely to an explanation 
which would allow an element of fiction in them.” 

Young is not concerned with these additions. He, for his part, pays special 
attention to the “ dispensationalist”” exegesis of the book. It may be doubted 
whether it is wise to refer so much to A. C. Gaebelein as a representative of this 
school. Possibly the reason for this is the wide circulation of Gaebelein’s works 
(like those of H. A. Ironside, also quoted) in the United States; but one will rarely 
find original exegesis in these writers, and it would be better to concentrate more 
on the really normative writers of the school, W. Kelly and, more 
J. N. Darby, whose importance Young fully recognises. He knows of -other 
futurist interpreters of Daniel, off the beaten dispensationalist track, such as G. H. 
Lang; but it is surprising that his bibliography omits S. P. Tregelles’s Remarks on 
the Prophetic Visions of the Book of Daniel (1st ed., 1845-7; 6th ed., 1883). 

It must be gratifying to all students of the Old Testament, of whatever school, 
to see that the defence of the conservative view of Daniel shows no signs now of 
going by default (although only a few years ago this might have been feared). 
Readers of Tur Evancericat Quarrerzy will be particularly gratified to see that 
in Old ‘Testament studies as in other departments of the theological curriculum 
Westminster Theological Seminary is living up to the high traditions which it 
inherited from the old Princeton school. 


University of Sheffield. 


F. F. Bruce. 
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THE ENGLISH BIBLE! 


Or two books before us, which deal in different ways with the English Bible, 
Dr. Brice’s The Book Supreme is a straightforward account of the books of the Bible, 
designed for intelligent English readers, especially those preparing to be teachers 
or preachers. The subject is treated historically in ten chapters. “‘ Nomad Israel ” 
deals with the Pentateuch—the story of Israel before the conquest of Canaan. 
Most of the remaining historical books of the O.T. are treated in the second chapter, 
“A Kingdom in Canaan”. Then come chapters on “ Watchmen of Israel” _ 
(the pre-exilic prophets); “ By the Rivers of Babylon ”’ (the captivity literature); 
“The Restoration ” (the post-exilic age); “The Fight for Faith and Freedom” 
(from the closing Persian period to the Maccabean struggle). The New Testament 
books are dealt with in four chapters: “ The Galilaean” (the four —— ; 
“The Road to Rome ” (Acts); “ Envoy of Christ ” (the Pauline letters); an 

Answer to Antichrist ” (the remaining N.T. books). 

If this book is used as a companion to the Bible (not, of course, as a substitute 
for it!), it will go far to achieving its aim, which is simply “ to make plain ‘ what 
the Bible is about’”’. “ Readers who want only critical matter may be disappointed 
in it”, we are warned; certain critical positions, however, are taken for granted, 
and naturally some of these are open to question. The chronology is not always up 
to date; for example, the fifteenth-century dating of the Exodus, accepted in 
Oesterley and Robinson’s History of Israe/, is difficult to maintain in the light of 
later evidence. 

The Bible in the Making of Ministers, which Dr. Eberhardt takes as his subject, 
is treated biographically, with reference to the career of W. W. White (1863-1 944)» 
founder of the Biblical Seminary in New York. Dr. White’s earlier experiences 
as student and teacher in Wooster University, Ohio, and Xenia Theological 
Seminary, as graduate student in Yale, professor in the Moody Bible Institute, 
Chicago, as worker among students and missionaries in India, and then among 
students in Great Britain, revealed to him his life-work—the establishment of a 
training school for Christian workers in which the English Bible should be central 
and determinant to the whole curriculum. Defective knowledge of the Bible in 
one’s native tongue appeared to him to be the great hindrance in Christian work 
as he had seen it in so many phases. The school was founded in 1900, and after a 
variety of vicissitudes attained an honoured position in Christian education in 
the United States as the Biblical Seminary in New York. While the English Bible 
is the foundation of all study in the Seminary, this does not involve low academic 
standards; the academic requirements of New York State are exacting, and the 
Seminary’s degrees in Sacred Theology and Religious Education are recognised . by 
the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York. The i 
acknowledges “ the authority of the Holy Scriptures as the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice”’, and maintains the doctrines of apostolic and evangelical 
Christianity, but otherwise does not reflect any special confessional outlook. 

The book is most interestingly written, and contains much that deserves the 
attention of all who are concerned with the problems of Christian education. 
There seems to be a slip on p. 232; it is surely the Independent Press and not the 
S.C.M. Press that “ is making possible a reprint of the entire works of Forsyth ”’. 


F. F. Bruce. : 
University of Sheffield. 
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THE SAYINGS OF JESUS! 


TwELve years.ago a large commentary on the English text of the Gospels was 
published under the title The Mission and Message of Fesus. It was the work of 
three scholars, of whom Dr. H. D. A. Major, the general editor, treated the narrative 
parts of the Synoptic Gospels, Professor T. W. Manson the words of Jesus in these 
Gospels, and Dr. C. J. Wright the Fourth Gospel. This large work of nearly 1,000 
pages has been out of print for several years, and we now welcome a reprint of the 
middle section by itself. It is no disparagement of the work of Dr. Major and 
Dr. Wright to say that Dr. Manson’s contribution was the one most worth reprinting. 
We are therefore very glad that the S.C.M. Press has made it once more available, 
for it is a very valuable work for students both of the Synoptic Gospels and of the 
message of Jesus. 

It is unnecessary to praise this work; its worth is already widely recognised, 
and Dr. Manson’s name on the title-page speaks for itself. Those who are un- 
acquainted with it will know that they may expect the highest scholarship here; 
but one or two quotations may help to give a little idea of the general flavour of 
the book. 

Here is the first paragraph of the Introduction: “ Historic Christianity is first 
and foremost a Gospel, the proclamation to the world of Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified. For the primitive Church the central thing is the Cross on the Hill 
rather than the Sermon on the Mount, and the characteristic Church act is the 
Communion rather than the conference. Christian doctrine and Christian ethics 
may be the inevitable corollaries of the Christian gospel; but they are corollaries, 
What is preached in the first instance is something that God has done for man in 
Christ. Only when this has been appropriated does the question arise how we are 
to think of the God who has done this great thing, or how we are to order our 
lives as Christians.’’ (Many listeners to a broadcast sermon last year must have 
been astonished to hear Dr. Manson describe the Sermon on the Mount as a popular 
substitute for Christianity—but he was speaking of Christianity as the Apostles 
understood it.) 

Or again, on the abiding relevance of the teaching of Jesus: “ It will simplify the 
discussion if we admit the truth at the outset: that the teaching of Jesus is difficult 
and unacceptable because it runs counter to those elements in human nature which 
the twentieth century has in common with the first—such things as laziness, greed, 
the love of pleasure, the instinct to hit back, and the like. The teaching as a whole 
shows that Jesus was well aware of this and recognised that here and nowhere else 
lay the obstacle that had to be surmounted. The question is: how?” 

In another vein, he deals with various objections to the historicity of the 
Temptation narratives. “ Again it is urged against these stories that similar tales 
are told of the Buddha, of Zarathustra, and of numerous Christian saints. This 
argument, so far as it means anything at all, would appear to mean: 

All me stories told about great religious leaders of antiquity are 
le 
Matt. iv. 1-11 = Luke iv. 1-13 is such a story. 
Therefore it is legendary. 


We may venture to doubt the major premiss.” 
These are a few samples of the quality of the work. The bibliography of 1937 
has been slightly amplified, and there are three pages of Additional Notes. 


F. F. Bruce. 
6s of Sheffield. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN HERITAGE 


Dr. D. Jounsron Martin has rendered good service not only to the Presbyterian 
Communion but also to the Wider Church by the publication of this interesting 
and valuable book! which reproduces in revised form a series of lectures originally 
given to his former congregation at Crookham, Northumberland. 

Dr. Martin’s purpose is two-fold: (1) to help his co-religionists to appreciate 
more fully their rich spiritual heritage, and (2) to inform others respecting the 
nature and witness of Presbyterianism. Dr. James Moffatt has said that “To be 
spineless is one extreme, to be spiky is another, in matters ecclesiastical”. Dr. 
Martin is neither spiky nor spineless. His sympathies are truly catholic and his 
references to other Churches are marked by friendliness and courtesy. But he 
does not hide his deep convictions or his justifiable pride in the great traditions and 
achievements of his own Communion. He would readily endorse the declaration 
of the late William Paton, himself a pioneer in the Ecumenical Movement: 
“Though I would not cross the road to convert a man to Presbyterianism, I shall 
continue a Presbyterian until I know that the values for which it stands are conserved 
in a wider unity.” 

This book covers a wide field and its method of treatment is historical, though 
not exclusively so. The sub-title The Reformation and the Presbyterian Church 
indicates the line to be followed. The Presbyterian Church, Dr. Martin maintains, 
stands in the continuity of the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, and 
represents one form in which the Church regenerated and reformed as the result 
of the spiritual awakening of the sixteenth century found institutional expression. 
What differentiates it from other forms is not its creed but its constitution and 
government which, it is claimed, have their roots in the Primitive Church. The 
author, as Dr. R. D. Whitehorn remarks in his appreciative Foreword, “ is con- 
cerned to show that essential Presbyterianism is a consistent working out of the 
main principles of the Reformation, which was itself harmonious with the doctrine 
and practice of the early generations of the Christian Church ”’. 

Dr. Martin believes that one of the best ways of understanding the underlying 
principles of the Presbyterian Church is by a study of the work of the men who 
were primarily instrumental in its upbuilding. A large part of his book is devoted 
to a consideration of the careers and influence of the leaders of the Reformation 
Movement. Luther’s primacy as the prophet and apostle of reform is frankly 
acknowledged, but it was not so much from him as from Zwingli, Calvin, and 
Knox that Presbyterianism as a distinctive system was derived. Zwingli is regarded 
as the man who really laid the foundations of Presbytery, but it was the genius of 
Calvin which did most to define the doctrine and shape the polity of what later 
became known as the Reformed Churches. From Calvin John Knox mainly 
learned the principles and practices which found embodiment in the Presbyterian 
Churches of the English-speaking world, and particularly in Scotland where for 
nearly four hundred years Presbyterianism has been the principal factor in moulding 
the national character and religion. “ In no other country,” says Dr. J. N. Ogilvie, 
“did the system inaugurated by Calvin at Geneva, find so speedy and perfect 
embodiment as here ”’. 

Writing as an English Presbyterian, it was fitting that Dr. Martin should 
include a chapter dealing with the origins, fortunes, and development of Presbyter- 
ianism in England. In Elizabethan days there were some who desired to establish 
the National Church on a Presbyterian basis, but their hopes were thwarted by 
the royal policy. The opportunity of Presbytery came after the downfall of 
Charles I, but largely owing to its unbending rigidity and intolerance, it failed 
to retain the ascendancy which it had gained. Under the Cromwellian régime 


1 Ablaze yet not Consumed: The ion and the Presbyterian Church. D. John- 
ston Marit, BA, B.Sc., Ph.D. h Press. 1949. 194 pp. Pri 8s. sd) 
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cy became a growing power in opposition to Presbyterian claims, and 
after the Restoration of the Stuarts, Presbyterianism was driven into the ranks of 
Protestant Nonconformity. Later rationalistic influences introduced Socinian 
and Unitarian doctrines which hastened the decline which had already set in, 
and by the end of the eighteenth century the orthodox Presbyterian Churches had 
been reduced to a very small number. Since then, however, there has been a steady 
revival, and the Presbyterian Church, though still comparatively small in size, has 
come to exercise an important influence on English religious life. 

In a final chapter Dr. Martin, writing in the interests of Christian Unity, 
discusses such problems as catholicity, tradition, liturgy, and ministerial “‘ Orders”. 
He is conscious that here he is entering upon thorny ground. But whether or not 
we agree with him we admire his sincerity of purpose and charity of spirit. 

It is now generally admitted that though our Lord intended to found a Church 
as the bond of fellowship and witness, He laid down no prescribed polity for His 
Church. The three main forms in which the historic Church has found expression 
are Episcopacy, Presbytery, and Independency, and each claims New Testament 
warrant. Dr. Streeter has shown that all three traditions are represented in the 
Apostolic Church, but it would be difficult to prove that any one in its present form 
reproduces the order of the Primitive Church. Life is more than organisation, and 
organisation must always be subordinated to the interests of the Living Church. 
The Church of the future may represent neither Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, 
nor Congregationalism, as we know them to-day, but something which resembles 
them all and yet is richer than any one alone because it conserves the spiritual 
Values for which they all have been called to witness. So shall be fulfilled our 
Lord’s prayer at omnes unum sint. 

J. T. Hornssy. 


” Arbroath. 
IRENAEUS! 


Eustsius brings to its climax with Irenaeus his list of those “from whom has 
come down in writing the true doctrine of sound faith received from the i 

tradition ’’, and ever since the importance of the greatest of the Catholic Fathers 
has been generally recognised. Writing towards the end of the second century as 
bishop in Gaul with memories of a Christian upbringing in Asia Minor under 
Apostolic men, and as champion of the faith against schools and sects who would 
tear Christianity from its historic root and reduce it to a mass of speculations, 
his significance cannot be overestimated. He is our main early witness to the 
authorship of the New Testament books and to the growth of the New Testament 
canon, as well as to the beliefs and practice of the early Catholic Church. Withal 
there is the problem how far he was in fact as well as in intention loyal to the 
Apostolic Tradition which he defended, and how far his doctrine was contaminated 
by ideas that came to him from his Hellenistic environment. This Cambridge 
Dissertation covers the whole field with the utmost care. Learned, balanced, 
sympathetic, it is one of the most important contributions to patristic studies of 
recent years. Mr. Lawson contrives to make this ancient Father live again, and 
so to throw a vivid light on the crucial period in which he flourished. He is not 
oblivious to Irenaeus’ defects, e.g. defective understanding of the Bible, especially 
of the Old Testament but also of the New; and elements in his teaching which 
tend, to say the least, away from the Biblical view in the direction of Greek rational- 
ism, moralism and mysticism. Mr. Lawson contends nevertheless that Irenaeus 
was fundamentally a Biblical Theologian. He held steadily to the “ Hebraic” 
sense of the Living God and His Revelation in Creation and Redemption. He was 
free from all subordinationism and emanationism in his Christology. And on the 


1 The Biblical T: of Saint Irenaeus. By John Lawson. (Epworth Press. 1949. 
307 pp. Price ars. net. Liorary of the 
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whole he had grasped the Pauline Gospel of Grace and Saving Faith and Atone- 
ment. “ He is definitely Greek, but he is eminently Biblical”, an example of 
the “ legitimate Hellenism ”’ that is found in germ in the Johannine literature. 
While all this is true, we may be abundantly thankful that Irenaeus and his con- 
temporaries did reverence the genuine Apostolic writings and canonise them, for 
only so can we contro] an ecclesiastical tradition which, founding upon them, 
drifts away unconsciously to manifold error. Irenaeus represents the static as opposed 
to the dynamic view of tradition, and holds that no bishop will knowingly add to 
that which he received. But there are elements in his own teaching which are more 
closely akin to the Gnosticism which he combated than to the Apostolic Tradition 
which he so eagerly defended. Mr. Lawson realises this, but he puts us on guard 
against the error of exaggeration; and his work must lead to a deeper understanding 
than is sometimes shown by critics who go to work with hard-and-fast categories 
of interpretation. 
Eprror. 
OWEN ON A GOSPEL CHURCH! 


Joun Owen ranks high among the Puritan Divines of the seventeenth century 
and among Calvinist theologians of all ages. Born into the Church of England and 
episcopally ordained he became first a Presbyterian and later an Independent. 
His True Nature of a Gospel Church is still the classical exposition of the Congrega- 
tionalist doctrine of the Church. In editing it Mr. Huxtable has retained the 
conclusions and omitted the bulk of the arguments on which they are based, mainly 
detailed exegesis of well-worn Scripture passages. No doubt these arguments did 
convince Owen himself, though they failed to convince others equally certain that 
they could find in Scripture a divinely appointed Church Constitution. The 
Grand Debate between Presbytery and Independency at the Westminster Assembly 
is a monument to that kind of laborious but surely misdirected research. The 


omission of the argumentation need not suggest that Mr. Huxtable does not claim 
a ius divinum for Congregationalism. His object is to reissue in simplified form an 
authoritative statement of its view of the Church and its Order so that those of 
other traditions, and Anglicans in particular, may come to understand it. At the 
same time he realises that Congregationalists too require to revive an understanding 
of their own theological basis and to enquire afresh whether it is “‘ agreeable to the 
Word of God”. In view of present-day oecumenical discussion he has put us all 


in his debt. 
Epitor. 


1 The True Nature of a Gospel Church and its Government. By John Owen. Abridged 
and edited by John Hewtatle (James Clarke & Co., Ltd. 1949. 136 pp. Price 5s. net.) 
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